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ST. BERNARDINE OF SIENA, PILLAR OF \~—~ 
THE OBSERVANCE 


HE title “Pillar of the Observance” which history has bestowed 

on Bernardine of Siena, expresses with a fine exactness the 
Saint’s relation to the Observant movement in the Franciscan order. 
For, while on the one hand he did more than anyone else to pro- 
mote the Reform, on the other he was not, as many historians seem 
to imply, the founder of the movement. 

To appreciate fully the rdle which Bernardine played in the re- 
form of the order it is necessary to have a picture of the state of 
the order in 1402 — when he received the habit — and to look at 
it again in 1444— when he died in the Conventual convent at 
Aquila. 

The history of the order from the death of St. Francis to 1517 
may be divided into three periods, each characterized by a major 
dispute over poverty: one theoretical and two practical. The theo- 
retical dispute was concerned with voluntary poverty, the poverty of 
Christ, and the question as to whether the possession of property in 
common lessens the perfection of religious life. This dispute found 
the order united against the opponents of absolute poverty outside 
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its fold, but it resulted in untold harm to the order in that it weak- 
ened obedience to the Holy See and occasioned decisions from the 
popes which caused many friars to lose the high ideal of poverty. 
The two practical disputes were carried on within the order: the 
first between the Community and the Spirituals, the second between 
the Observants and the Conventuals. The first of these disputes 
revolved about the question: Should poverty be practised as St. 
Francis had practised it and explained it in his Testament; or 
should it be practised as the popes had defined it in their explana- 
tions of the Rule? The Spirituals (not the Observants) rejected 
the declarations of the popes and demanded the literal observance 
of the Rule and Testament; the Community (like the Observants) 
held for the validity of the papal pronouncements, and denied that 
the Testament had any binding force. The Rule itself was not ques- 
tioned — merely the manner of observing it was under discussion. 
The second dispute involved the Rule itself, or rather dispensations 
from the precepts of the Rule.’ 

The Black Death, which began its ravages in 1338, depopulated 
monasteries? and demoralized those who survived. The Great 
Schism, beginning in 1378 and continuing into the second decade of 
the following century, undermined religious authority.» And the 
wars in various countries, especially the Hundred Years’ War in 
France, contributed to a general break-down of religious discipline 
and the introduction of numerous abuses and relaxations into re- 
ligious life.‘ 

During these trying times the order found its strongest support 
in the hermitages which, having existed since the days of St. Francis, 
had increased in membership during and after the first dispute over 


1. Leonhard Lemmens, O.F.M., “Ziel und Anfang der Oberservanz,” Franzis- 
kanische Studien, XIV (Muenster in W., 1927), pp. 285 et seg. For a detailed 
history of the second dispute, cf. Karl Balthasar, O. F.M., Geschichte des Armutstreites 
im Franziskanerorden, Muenster, 1911. 

2. It is said that two-thirds of the membership of the Franciscan Order — 
124,000 friars— died of this plague. Cf. Guggenbichler, O.F.M., Beitraege zur 
Kirchengeschichte des XVI und XVII Jahrhunderts (Bozen, 1882), p. 242. 

3. Friars of different papal obediences elected their own superiors. Thus it hap- 
pened that in many cities there were three groups of friars, each group with its own’ 
superior and each professing obedience to a different claimant to the papal throne. 

4. A reaction against relaxation was not confined to the Franciscan Order. About 
this time, and continuing into the fifteenth century, a reform of the Dominican Order 
was undertaken. Cf. Paul Thureau-Dangin, The Life of S. Bernardino of Siena, trans- 
lated by the Baroness G. von Huegel (London, 1911), p. 240. 
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poverty. In 1334 John de Valle with four companions sought a life 
of stricter observance and, with the consent of Gerard of Cahors, 
Minister General of the order, withdrew to the little convent of 
Brugliano near Florence,’ where he lived for seventeen years. In 
1368° the government of this convent was taken over by the lay 
brother Paoluccio,’ who is considered by many to be the real founder 
of the Regular Observance. Ten such hermitages are known to 
have been in existence in 1373: six in Umbria and four in the prov- 
ince of Rome; but there were probably others.? In 1374 the Minister 
General, Leonard Rossi, granted permission to Brother Paoluccio 
and the superiors of the other hermitages to send their friars to 
other places as they saw fit. And in 1380 the General, Louis Donato, 
named Brother Paoluccio Commissary for the houses of the Ob- 
servance.© In 1388 Henry Alfieri, then General, confirmed the ap- 
pointment and granted Paoluccio the further privilege of opening 
new houses in Italy, Bosnia, and Corsica." Worn out by penance, 
labors, and old age, Paoluccio became blind in 1390. He was 
brought to the convent of San Francesco in Foligno which was not 
of the Observance but where a relative of his was Guardian, and 
there he died in the same year.” 


In spite of the degree of independence which the Observants 
enjoyed by reason of these favors and privileges, they were by no 
means considered a distinct unit in the order. Nor does it appear 
that they had any desire for separation or for autonomous existence. 
They merely asked to be allowed to observe the Rule in its purity, 
without becoming troublesome to those who were not of like mind. 
But by 1402, when Bernardine sought admission to the order, the 


5. “Ab isto enim fratre Johanne propagata est, aut originem habuit familia regularis 
observantiae” (“Compendium Chronicarum Fratrum Minorum,” Archivum Francis- 
canum Historicum, Il [1909], 641). 

6. Thureau-Dangin, op. cit., p. 238, and Ward, San Bernardino: The People’s 
Preacher (St. Louis, 1914), p. 16, give the year 1363 as the date of Paoluccio’s ap- 
pointment as superior of Brugliano; but Wadding (Annales Minorum, VIII, ad 
annum 1368, n. 210) gives the year 1368 and relates the very interesting circum- 
stances of Paoluccio’s confirmation by the Minister General, Thomas of Frignano. 

7. Also known as Paulutius Vagnozzi, and Paul of Trinci. 

8. “Pater primae familiae in Italia” (Wadding, IX, ad annum 1390, n. 94). 

9. Lemmens, of. cit., p. 287, n. 5. 

10. Wadding, IX, ad annum 1380, n. 42. 

11. Ibid., IX, ad annum 1388, nn. 79 et seq. 

12. Ibid., IX, ad annum 1390, nn. 93 ef seq. 
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movement termed “Observance” had taken deep root in Italy. For 
although individual Ministers General might hesitate as to the 
amount of independence to confer, there was no longer any official 
effort made to suppress it. Moreover, the radicalism which had - 
characterized the earlier Spirituals had been moderated to such an 
extent that the members of the Observance enjoyed the respect and 
admiration of the other brethren of the order. And although the 
Observance in Italy in 1402 numbered but twenty small friaries in 
which there were only about one hundred and thirty friars,* the 
movement had achieved a degree of importance in the order and the 
Church. 

Two months after receiving the habit in the convent of San 
Francesco in Siena, Bernardine withdrew to the little hermitage of 
Columbaio “‘sub nova congregatione purioris Observantiae.”’ From 
this time until his death in 1444, Bernardine’s life and endeavors 
were inextricably bound up with the Observance. In 1418 — the 
intervening years having been spent in penance, prayer, and study — 
Bernardine embarked on the active apostolate which was to earn 
him such titles as ‘““The People’s Preacher” and “Apostle of Italy.” 
As we are here concerned only with the influence he exerted on the 
spirituality of the order, his activities as a preacher will be consid- 
ered only insofar as they have bearing on the history of the 
Observance. 


St. John Capistran, whose own apostolate was perhaps even 
more remarkable than Bernardine’s, used to say: “Credo, quod ipse 
Bernardinus in tota ytalia incepit elevare nostram religionem de 
observantia.”'* Certainly from the time Bernardine’s fame and pop- 
ularity as a preacher began to grow, a rich harvest of vocations to 


13. The term “Observance” as applied to the primitive observance of the Fran- 
ciscan Rule is found for the first time in the decree of the Council of Constance, 
Supplicationibus personarum of September 23, 1415. In earlier documents these hermits 
were called “fratres simplices et devoti,” or “pauperculi fratres,” and were mostly lay 
brothers (Lemmens, op. cit., p. 289). It is interesting to note that St. Bernardine him- 
self never used the term “Observance.” As Vicar General he addressed his encyclical 
and other letters “ad fratres locorum devotorum.” 

14. Wadding, IX, ad annum 1405, n. 271. 

15. Ibid., 1X, ad annum 1402, n. 254. The reason for his transfer is given in the 
following words: “‘propter adventantium saecularium frequentiam, et consanguineorum 
importunos accessus.” 

16. Johannes Hofer, Johannes von Capistrano— Ein Leben in Kampf um die 
Reform der Kirche (Innsbruck, 1936), p. 101, n. 36. 
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the order was reaped in every city and town which he visited. Cities 
and towns of importance eagerly sought the privilege of building 
monasteries to house the stricter friars, many of whom belonged to 
the best families. New houses of the order were built in Milan, 
Pavia, Bergamo, Brescia, Florence, Pisa, etc.; and all of these new 
foundations looked to Bernardine for guidance. Very soon there 
began to come forth from these convents gifted young men who 
prided themselves on being disciples of Bernardine, and who in 
their turn became popular preachers of whom Bernardine was him- 
self justifiably proud. 

But it was not Bernardine’s oratory alone which his disciples imi- 
tated. By word and example he taught them that the successful 
apostolate is based on sound spirituality.'? His brethren sought to 
emulate his virtue as the surest means of achieving some degree of 
his success. The new foundations became nurseries of sanctity rival- 
ing the solitudes of old. It would have been easy for these houses — 
from which so many friars, especially young men, going out to rub 
shoulders with the world, won renown as popular missionaries — 
to lapse quickly from the way of regular observance. But 
Bernardine’s spirit and example obviated this danger. As his preach- 
ing to the people was accompanied by remarkable conversions even 
among the stubborn Fraticelli, so his association with his brethren 
seems to have inspired them to greater holiness of life. Among his 
closer associates there were John Capistran, James of the Marshes, 
Albert of Sarteano, Bernardine of Monte Feltro, Vincent of Siena, 
Bernardine of Fossa, and Matthew of Girgenti, whose sanctity has 
been recognized and affirmed by the Church. All of these — and 
many others whose names are less well known now — were men 
who led the active life of the apostolate; their lives and virtues were 
before the eyes of the people. But there were still others who, be- 
cause they lacked oratorical ability or had chosen the hidden life 
of the lay brother, imitated Bernardine’s virtue and profited by his 
example without attracting the attention of the world. 


17. “Once when he [Bernardine] was asked how to preach with profit he declared 
that only they could do so who practised first themselves that which they preached 
to others, and sought only with a most pure intention the glory of Him for Whom 
they labored” (Pamfilo da Magliano, O. F.M., The Life of St. Francis of Assist and 
a Sketch of the Franciscan Order [New York, 1867], p. 364). 
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Like another St. Francis, Bernardine taught his brethren how to 
preach “for the utility and edification of the people” without losing 
“the spirit of holy prayer and devotion to which all temporal things 
should be subservient.” Bernardine taught not only his contem- 
porary brethren. The influence he exerted has passed to succeeding 
generations of Franciscans. One cannot be familiar with the life 
and activity of the order at the present time without recognizing 
Bernardine’s influence. Chapters of his life as a popular missionary 
which relate his striving to unite the active apostolate with deep 
spirituality read like the efforts of twentieth-century Franciscans to 
cling to the best ideals of the order. And the similarity is not wholly 
coincidental. 

By a decree of July 22, 1438, Bernardine was named Vicar Gen- 
eral and Commissary of the Observance throughout Italy.’* In spite 
of his own reluctance, he was prevailed upon to accept the office, 
most probably under kindly pressure from John Capistran."? The 
new office meant an almost complete withdrawal from the work of 
preaching, but it also meant that he could devote more time to the 
welfare of the Observance which he had never ceased to promote 
since his entrance into the order. He took up his new duties with 
the same energy that had characterized his preaching. While hold- 
ing to the strict observance of the Rule in all essential points, he 
opposed exaggerated interpretations in trifling matters, and sought 
to warn his brethren against the dangers to which scrupulosity could 
give rise. In an encyclical letter to the friars “‘sub mea cura,” dated 
July 31, 1440, he gave an authoritative interpretation of the Rule 
which is a model of prudence and firmness.”° This, together with his 
many letters, visitations, admonitions, and corrections gave to the 
Observant movement a stability and well-ordered manner of life 
which up to that time it had not always had. 

In collaboration with his intimate friend and co-Vicar, John 
Capistran, Bernardine devised a program of studies for his friars. 
This he carried out in the face of opposition from those who held 


18. Cf. Wadding, XI, ad annum 1438, nn. 31 ef seg., where the decree is given 
in full. 

19. Hofer, op. cit., p. 195. 

20. Wadding (XI, ad annum 1440, nn. 102 ef seg.) gives the complete text of 
the letter. 
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that studies would lower the standard of simplicity which was the 
distinguishing mark of the Friar Minor. It was, however, precisely 
to promote spirituality that Bernardine insisted on study. He was 
firmly convinced that the real cause of the deplorable decline in the 
moral and religious life of Italy was to be found in the ignorance 
of people and clergy." He set for himself and his band of popular 
missionaries the tas« of reeducating the people in the fundamentals 
of Catholic belief and morals; and he realized that the task could 
be fulfilled only by brethren whose own education was above the 
average. On February 6, 1444, John Capistran, then Bernardine’s 
successor as Vicar General of the Cismontane Observants, issued his 
famous encyclical “De Promovendo Studio inter Observantes,”?? in 
which he points out the necessity of studies for those who wish to 
preach or administer the sacraments. He discourses at length on the 
advantage of study to the spiritual life. As Wadding remarks, 
“Capistranus spiritum sequutus optimi sui praeceptoris Bernardini.” 
While Vicar General, Bernardine taught moral theology for a time 
in the convent of Monteripido near Perugia. He did not hesitate to 
suspend from the exercise of priestly faculties those friars, even 
superiors, who were found lacking in a basic knowledge of the- 
ology.** He had been a disciple of the famed humanist, Guerino, and 
until his death remained a friend of the outstanding humanists of 
his day. And although his own general education was not the thor- 
ough, well-rounded training of John Capistran, the former lawyer 
and judge, yet he had acquainted himself deeply during the years 
of retirement at Columbaio with the writings of St. Bonaventure and 
other scholars of the order,”> and had drawn from them a knowl- 
edge which fitted him to be an excellent teacher of the people and 
an authority in the sacred sciences for his brethren.** As superior 


21. Hofer, op. cit., p. 250. 

22. Cf. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, XI, 127 et seq. 

23. Wadding, XI, ad annum 1444, n. 223. 

24. Archivum Franciscanum Historicum, Il, 26. 

25. The influence of Scotus may be seen in numerous places in his sermons, e. g., 
regarding the motive of the Incarnation, the Immaculate Conception, etc. Cf. Scara- 
muzzi, O. F.M., La dottrina B. G. Duns Scoto nella predicazione di S. Bernardino da 
Siena (Florence, 1930), passim. 

26. That Bernardine was successful in carrying through his program of studies 
may be seen from the fact that by 1481 the library of the Osservanza near Siena, 
founded by St. Bernardine, had over 1300 volumes —a considerable number of books 
for that day. The library comprised theology, chronicles, Latin classics, contemporary 
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of the Observance, he closely followed St. Bonaventure, whose prob- 
lems had been much like his own. This attachment to the Seraphic 
Doctor accounts, no doubt, for the wisdom, tact, and firmness with 
which he fulfilled his difficult task of purging the Observant move- 
ment of the dangerous and excessive trends of the Spirituals, and 
giving it a safe and sound spiritual direction. 

Perhaps more than any other individual of his age, Bernardine 
took to heart the universal cry for reform of the Church in head 
and members. But unlike many over-zealous reformers, he care- 
fully avoided tirades against the clergy in his sermons to the people. 
As a true follower of St. Francis, who had bequeathed to his sons a 
deep reverence and respect for the priesthood, Bernardine opposed 
the misuse of the pulpit for the purpose of detracting the clergy. 
His practice was, instead, wherever and whenever it was possible, 
to give closed conferences to priests, in which he spoke to them of 
the particular duties of their state. On one occasion he said that he 
could accomplish more good by one such conference to priests than 
by ranting about the sins of the clergy in twenty Lenten courses.’ 
His influence on his disciples in this matter is clearly seen in the 
Speculum Clericorum of John Capistran.”* There can be little doubt 
that this same influence is still at work in the tradition which the 
Franciscan order follows today in retreat work. 

During the time that Bernardine was Vicar General of the 
Observance not only did he interest himself in building friaries in 
Italy and peopling them with fervent religious, but he seems to 
have had a special interest in foreign missions.» The Council of 
Ferrara-Florence had awakened a new interest in regard to the 
peoples of the Near East; and the friars of the Observance were 
commissioned to work in various places of the Orient. In 1440 the 
number of those sent to the East was so great that John Capistran 


(Renaissance) authors, and works on medicine and jurisprudence. Cf. Dr. Karl Hefele, 
Der hl. Bernardin von Siena und die franziskanische Wanderpredigt in Italien 
waehrend des XV Jahrhunderts (Freiburg in B., 1912), pp. 14 ef seq. 

27. Ibid., p. 36. 

28. Ibid., pp. 198 et seq. 

29. “Sub vicariatu autem sancti Bernardini ejus ferventissimis praedicationibus, 
optimis moribus et exemplis, multiplicata sunt loca) et numerus Fratrum de Observantia 
valde, tam in eadem Provincia [scil. Tusciae] quam in aliis Provinciis intra et extra 
a ao) (“Chronica Nicolai Glassberger,” Amalecta Franciscana [Quaracchi, 1887], 
II, 300). 
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objected and wrote to Bernardine: “It is not right that noble Italy, 
the queen of lands, be robbed for the sake of Armenians and 
Indians.” And he asks: “Nostis, quot hoc anno predicatores nostri 
ordinis premisimus et dimisimus?”* In this matter, however, as in 
others, it was Bernardine’s views which prevailed. When Capistran 
became Vicar General he followed the principles and practices of 
Bernardine. In an encyclical letter issued shortly after his election, 
John Capistran recommends the foreign missions to his friars, and 
encourages them to seek the salvation of unbelievers even at the 
cost of their own lives.*! 


The genuineness of Bernardine’s sanctity was put to the test 
when he was accused before Rome of heresy as the result of his 
efforts to promote devotion to the Holy Name. During the trying 
days when he was under suspicion, and still more during the investi- 
gation and trial, Bernardine defended himself against the charge, 
with the help of St. John Capistran. His attitude was one of great 
meekness, and never did he allow himself to become embittered 
toward his calumniators. His trial eventuated in a triumphant vindi- 
cation, but Bernardine turned the triumph to the glory of the Holy 
Name. With the permission of Pope Martin V, before whom the 
trial was held, Bernardine preached in Rome for eighty days. He 
displayed not the least rancor toward his enemies or pride in the 
personal victory for himself.** When asked why he did not take 
action against his enemies, he replied: “You speak of enemies? 
Do not call them enemies who furnish us with the means of sancti- 
fying ourselves.”*? Later on, toward the end of his life, after he 
had labored long and successfully for the good of the Observance, 
after he had built the Observant family into a large and important 
religious community that was esteemed by the people and enjoyed 
the respect and confidence of the Holy See, many of the friars who 
owed him a heavy debt of gratitude turned against him, misinter- 


30. Hofer, op. cit., p. 209. 

31. Ibid., p. 247. 

32. It was on this occasion that St. Bernardine established a Confraternity of the 
Holy Name in the Church of the Gest in Rome, where St, Ignatius Loyola later be- 
came a member. When St. Ignatius founded the Society of Jesus, he chose the 
monogram of the Holy Name as the official seal of the Society (Cf. Stanislaus, 
O.S.F.C., St. Bernardine of Siena in Publications of the Catholic Truth Society 
(London, 1902), LIII, 20. 

33. Leén, O. F.M., L’Auréole Séraphique (Paris, 1882), II, 277. 
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preted his motives, and treated him with coldness and mistrust. It 
was a bitter cup even for a saint to drink. But Bernardine never 
lost his equanimity. In private letters to John Capistran* he ex- 
presses himself in a very human way about the unfair treatment he 
had received. But never in public utterances did he show the slight- 
est resentment or animosity toward those who had caused him this 
suffering; nor did he allow these experiences to lessen his interest 
and zeal for the welfare of the order. His one goal as superior was 
to lead his subjects to holiness, and to that end he worked unceas- 
ingly in spite of disappointment and opposition. As, when he was 
engaged in preaching, it had been his custom to mortify himself for 
the sake of his listeners, so, as superior, he punished the faults of 
his friars by inflicting the severest penances on his own body. 

If Bernardine was a model of sanctity to his associates and sub- 
jects, he was no less an example to the superiors who succeeded 
him.?? He had been chosen for the highest office in his family of 
the order, because he had long been recognized by the Minister 
General and the Holy See as the heart of the Observant movement 
in Italy. But the honor served only to make him the more humble.* 
He protested frequently that he lacked the qualifications for the 
office, and earnestly sought to resign on several occasions. The 
pope refused his plea, empowering him to choose an assistant to 
whom he could delegate all his own powers and whom he could 
remove at will. He named St. John Capistran to this post and gave 
him a free hand in the government of the Observance, virtually 
ceasing to exercise authority himself. His letters to John Capistran 
from this period express his sincere gratitude for the work which 
Capistran was doing for the cause. 

The biographers of the Saint enumerate the many virtues which 
adorned his private life. Some of these virtues made an especially 
deep impression on his companions. We are told, for example, that 
Bernardine when traveling paid obedience to his principal com- 


34, Archivum Franciscanum Historitum, XXI, 92 et seq. 

35. Of the Vicars General who succeeded Bernardine down to the close of the 
century, one was canonized and seven were beatified. 

36. He had previously declined the episcopacy three times. He refused the see of 
Siena in 1428, that of Ferrara in 1431, and the see of Urbino in 1435. Leén, op. cit., 
II, 277 et seq. 
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panion, just as if the latter had been superior of a convent to which 
Bernardine had been assigned, “and that not feignedly or for ap- 
pearance’ sake, but from his heart, and in truth, as I have often 
observed.”*” Friar Vincent of Siena had accompanied Bernardine 
on his preaching tours during twenty-four years, another friar had 
been with him for eighteen years, and a third for fourteen; and in 
each case death was the only cause of separation, because Bernardine 
“was so sweet and gentle.”** When Friar Vincent lay dying he 
said: “Mortem non horreo, sed doleo mecum sepeliri Bernardini 
virtutes, et divinos, quos abunde excepit, favores: si tantillum huic 
sancto Viro supervixissem, sacramento, quo me constrixit, solutus, 
talia propalarem, quae universo orbi admirationem parerent et 
stuporem.””? 


The devotions which Bernardine loved and endeavored to popu- 
larize also helped in no small way to mold the spirituality of the 
order. Without being mere imitators, his disciples were infected 
with Bernardine’s enthusiasm and worked so earnestly in spreading 
the spirit of their master that many of these devotions became iden- 
tified with the order so as to be known as peculiarly “Franciscan” 
devotions. There is ample evidence that his disciples and confréres 
became the zealous propagators of Bernardine’s favorite devotion — 
that of the Holy Name.® And the same is true, though less easily 
proved, of some of his other devotions. To Bernardine and his fol- 
lowers, devotion to the Holy Name was but a means of directing 
attention and arousing devotion to the Bearer of the Name.‘ 
Hence we find them also endeavoring to spread devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, to Christ’s Passion, and to the Blessed Sacrament.” 
Bernardine himself was an ardent defender of the Immaculate 


37. Analecta Bollandiana, XXV, 313, quoted by A, G. Ferrers Howell, S$. Bernar- 
dino of Siena (London, 1913), p. 194. 

38. Howell, op. cit., p. 195. 

39. Wadding, XI, ad annum 1442, n. 169. 

40. Cf. Peter R. Biasiotto, O. F.M., History of the Development of Devotion to 
the Holy Name (St. Bonaventure, N. Y., 1943), pp. 98 ef seq. 

41. Ibid., pp. 90 et seq. 

42. It is interesting to note that Bernardine advocated the reception of First Com- 
munion at the earliest sign of discretion in a child, and that at a time when the 
general practice in Italy was to postpone Communion until the age of fourteen years 
and older. Cf. Browe, S.J., “Die Kinderkommunion im Mittelalter,” Scholastik, V 
(1930), p. 41; also Hefele, op. cit., p. 258; and Archivum Franciscanum Historicum 
XII (1919), 261. 
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Conception of the Blessed Virgin, her Assumption, her right to 
be called Co-Redemptrix, and her other privileges and prerogatives. 
An apparition of the Blessed Virgin in 1442, while Bernardine was 
Vicar General, to one of his subjects seemed to place the stamp of 
heavenly approval on the devotion to the Seven Joys of Mary, which 
Bernardine had frequently promoted in his sermons. Almost imme- 
diately Bernardine’s army of preachers popularized this form of de- 
votion which came to be known as the “Franciscan Crown.” The 
Saint also composed many beautiful prayers and hymns in honor of 
St. Joseph and St. Francis which were used by other friars on the 
occasions of their missions; they were traditionally used in the 
houses of Bernardine’s obedience. 

The story of Bernardine’s death and of John Capistran’s suc- 
cessful efforts to have his “dearest friend and father in God” raised 
to the honors of the altar does not belong here. But with the canon- 
ization of Bernardine, his real influence on the spirituality of the 
order began to be evident. The solemn ceremony of May 26, 1450, 
was the first such honor paid to a Franciscan since the canonization 
of St. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, in 1316. Three friars to 
whom the same honor would be paid before long were present at 
Bernardine’s triumph: John Capistran, James of the Marshes, and 
Didacus of Alcala. Within the century following Bernardine’s 
death, no fewer than twenty-three other friars of Bernardine’s fam- 
ily died endowed with such sanctity that the Church has declared 
them Blessed. A biographer of the Saint, who was present at the 
canonization, says that 5,777 Friars Minor, by actual count, walked 
in procession. Undoubtedly all of these were not Observants; but 
it is significant that, as Wadding points out,** at the Saint’s death 
there were three hundred convents of the Observants either built or 
reformed by him, and that the Observance numbered more than five 
thousand Friars. 

Friar Julian of Milan*’ relates that on the third day after 
Bernardine’s death, a Doctor of Divinity of the Order of Augustin- 


43. Mariotti, OQ. F.M., L’Immacolata Concezione di Maria ed i Francescani (Quar- 
acchi, 1904), pp. 103 ef seq. 

44. Leén, op cit., p. 300. 

45. He died in 1299. 

46. IX, ad annum 1405, n. 271. 

47. Howell, op. cit., pp. 205 e¢ seg. 
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ian Hermits preached the funeral sermon in the piazza of Aquila, 
taking for his text the words: “Quis est iste formosus in stola 
sua?’’“® The preacher set forth how the four cardinal and the three 
theological virtues had been illustrated by the Saint’s life; he re- 
minded his hearers that no one until Bernardine had arisen so like 
unto St. Francis; and he expatiated in particular on the enlargement 
of the Observance through Bernardine’s ministry. He preached for 
the best part of two hours, and yet, says Julian, “he did not say a 
quarter of what I should have liked him to say.” 


Victor Mitts, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


48. Cf. Isaias 63:1. 





ARISTOTLE’S NATURAL THEOLOGY 


HOUGH much has been written about Aristotle, there are not 

a few who seem to have rather vague notions concerning his 
First Unmoved Mover, the vonoisg vojoews. It will not be out of 
place, therefore, to examine the Stagirite’s writings on this subject. 

Aristotle’s idea of God is intimately bound up with his entire 
system of thought, and constitutes an important element of his 
philosophy. For this reason any attempt at exposition of his natu- 
ral theology must needs include some general review of his system. 

By way of introduction to his formal doctrine on God, it will 
be well to say something of Aristotle’s general method: “All men 
by nature desire to know.”’ In this process of learning or knowing 
there are two factors: the person who is to know, and the world of 
knowables — in other words, man and the universe about him. On 
the part of the person who learns, Aristotle distinguishes two 
sources of knowledge: the senses and the intellect. In the vast com- 
plex world of knowables, he makes the important distinction be- 
tween the tt, the fact, and the 8611, the “why” or cause. Man, 
by means of his senses, comes to know the 6t1, and thereby becomes 
a man of experience. But the wise man is he who by means of the 
intellect studies principles and causes, especially the first causes. 
Of course, the wise man is superior-to the man of experience, but 
wisdom comes through experience.? Aristotle’s method, as he tells 
us often, is “the natural way;” he starts from things that are more 
knowable and obvious to us, and proceeds to those which are clearer 
and more knowable by nature.> Because Aristotle’s system contains 
the results of his investigation of the $1 and the $1, he has 
come to be known, and rightly so, as the father of the experimental 
sciences as well as the great philosopher — as Dante put it, “the 
master of all who know.” 

Of prime importance to an understanding of Aristotle’s natural 
theology are the following two facts: 

1. Aristotle was interested in reality, and, for him, reality pri- 
marily resided in the concrete particular thing and not in the uni- 


1. Met., 980 a. 
2. Met., 982 a and b. 
3. Phys., 184 a 17; De An., 415 a 21. 
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versal. Knowledge, therefore, begins with the particular, and not 
with the universal, as Plato taught. But, of course, science is of the 
universal.* 


2. Consequently Aristotle propounded a theory of knowledge 
which the Schoolmen expressed by the principle “Nihil in intellectu 
quod non prius fuerit in sensu.” The first step in knowledge is par- 
ticular sense-experience; by the various mental operations upon 
the sense-data we come to the superior, universal, intellectual 
knowledge. 


This paper attempts, in the light of these two cardinal prin- 
ciples, to present his teaching on God by showing that his entire 
system is an elaboration of the étt and 8i6t1, and that his theory 
of a Divine Being is in reality‘an attempt to round out and com- 
plete his classification of the 6t and §wt. Specifically, he works 
toward an unmovable spiritual substance, and seeks a first cause 
for the motion of the first heaven. His theory of the First Unmoved 
Mover provides his unmovable substance and thereby fulfills the 
dual purpose of completing the classification of the Ott and the 
Sut. — and, by the same token, his entire system of thought. 

For Aristotle, basic reality is substance. 


Now, since we are seeking the first principles and highest causes, there 
must be something to which these belong in virtue of its own nature. ... 
It is of being, as being, that we must grasp the first causes.> 


There are many senses in which a thing is said to be, but all refer to 
one startingpoint....If, then, this is substance, it is of substance that the 
philosopher must grasp the principles and causes.‘ 

That which #s primarily and is simply (not “is something”) must be 
substance. Now there are several senses in which a thing is said to be 
first, but substance is first in every sense.’ 


And indeed the question which was raised of old and is raised now and 
always, and is always the subject of doubt, namely, what being is, is just 
the question: what is substance.® 


The universe is of the nature of a whole, and substance is its first part. 
Substances are being in the full sense.? 


. Met., 1086 b 33. 

. Met., 1003 a 26-32. 

. Met., 1003 b 5-7; 17-18. 
. Met., 1028 a 30-33. 
3. Met., 1028 b 3-5. 

. Met., 1069 a 19. 
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True to his interest in reality and his conviction that funda- 
mentally reality is constituted by individual real things, Aristotle 
attempts an adequate classification of real things. As Ross states it: 
“The facts of experience are represented as a confused mass which 
must be analyzed until we see its ultimate implications.” In De 
Anima" we find something of his classification (see Figure 1). 

Ta pev Byer Gor 
Ta Muoixa 
a ta 8’ ovy Exe. Com 
OVOLAL 
elvar dSoxovowv 
v8 otpere { Gon = the power of self-nourishment and 
of independent growth and decay} 





FIGURE 1. 


In this schema we have a very general Aristotelian division of sub- 
stances, i.e., of the 611. The details of this classification may be 
gathered from his other writings, particularly the psychological, 
biological, and the physical treatises. For the purpose of this paper, 
an amplification of the division is submitted (see Figure 2). 

With this catalogue of physical substances before us, we can 
now proceed a little further. Aristotle has much to say about each 
sub-class and its species. Since they have no direct bearing on our 
problem, we may disregard the living things, and proceed to the non- 
living physical substances. In summary outline, the significant teach- 
ing of Aristotle in regard to these substances is as follows: 

1. The four simple bodies: earth, water, air, and fire. They are 
simple bodies, not eternal; they come “to be” reciprocally; by nature 
they are such that they change into one another; their coming “to 
be” will be cyclical; there is no single one out of which they all 
originate. They differ from one another in property, function, and 


10. Aristotle, p. 63. 
11. 412 a 4-15. 
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FIGURE 2. 


power. All the composite bodies which exist in the region belonging 
to the central body are composed of all these four simple bodies. 

The motion of earth and water is toward the center; that of air 
and fire is toward the limit. 

2. The earth is in the center of the universe; is generated; is 
spherical; and, compared to the other heavenly bodies, is of no 
great size (400,000 stades—i.e., 9,987 miles in circumference). 

The earth is at rest.’ 

3. The planets and their spheres. The universe is a particular 
and a material thing and is composed of all perceptible bodies. It 
consists of a series of concentric spheres. It is finite and there is no 
void; therefore, the spheres are in contact. The planets and spheres 
are composed of a fifth element called aether; they are bodies and 


12. Met., 1069 a 30, 1042 a 7-10; De Caelo, I & Il. 
13. De Gen. et Corr., 11; De Caelo, III & IV. 
14. De Caelo, II, chapters 13 & 14. 
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magnitudes; they are not generable or destructible; they are movable 
in space.’ 

The heavenly spheres, of which there are fifty-five,’* have sep- 
arately special multiple circular motion.'? They exhibit a composi- 
tion of several movements into one.'® 

4. The first heaven is composed of aether; is eternal, i. e., it con- 
tains and embraces in itself the infinity of time; is the sphere of the 
fixed stars; is animate; is a divine body; is spherical. 

Its nature is to move always regularly and eternally in a circle. 
It is at the circumference of the universe. Its motion is a measure 
of all movements — it has the swiftest of all movements.'? 

5. The fixed stars. These are composed of that substance in 
which their path is (aether). The warmth and light which proceed 
from them are caused by the friction set up in the air by their mo- 
tion. They are neither fiery nor move in fire. 

They have no movement of their own. They are spherical and 
are not self-moved.” 


Up to this point we have described what might be called 
Aristotle’s astronomical mu. If we add to this the fact of change 


which for Aristotle is basic and empiric,” we may proceed to follow 
him in his quest for the 86. In other words, having classified 
physical substances, and being convinced that things change, 
Aristotle begins to philosophize. 


We must, therefore, look into Aristotle’s doctrine of change. 
In De Anima we find his logical division of substance which will 
be helpful to our understanding of his notion of change” (see 
Figure 3). 

For Aristotle, motion in general is the actualization of the po- 
tential. In the Physics he defines it as follows:” “The fulfillment of 
what exists potentially, insofar as it exists potentially, is motion.” 


15. De Caelo, I & II. 

16. Met., 1074 a 11. 

17. De Caelo, 292 b 25-33. 

18. De Caelo, 288 a 16. 

19. De Caelo, Il, chapters 1-6. 
20. De Caelo, Il, chapters 7-11. 
21. Phys., 185 a 12. 

22. De Anima, 412 a 4-15. 

23. Phys., 201 a 10. 
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There are as many kinds of movement and change as of being. Each 
kind of ‘thing being divided into the potential and the completely real, I 
define the actuality of the potential as such movement. ... Movement takes 
place when the complete reality itself exists, and neither earlier nor later. 
The complete reality, then, of that which exists potentially, when it is com- 
pletely real and actual, not qua itself, but qua movable, is movement. And 
the same reasoning applies to all other movements.”4 

There is something which primarily causes movement; and there is 
something which is moved, also the time in which it is moved, and that 
from which and that into which it is moved.?5 

Changes are of four kinds — either in respect of the essence, or of the 
y ert or of the quantity, or of place; and change in respect of the in- 

ividual nature is simply generation and destruction, the change in quantity 
is increase and diminution, and change in respect of an affection is alteration, 
and change in place is motion. ... Now all things that change have matter, 
but different matter; and of eternal things those which are not generable 
but are movable in space have matter — not for generation, however, but 
for motion from one place to another.?6 


These quotations provide us with a brief summary of Aristotle’s 
doctrine of change. If one were to apply this doctrine to his cata- 
logue of physical substances as outlined above, it would prove to be 
an interesting study. To some of these types of substances all four 
species of change are applicable; to others, only some of them; and 


24. Met., 1065 b 15-1066 a 6. 
25. Met., 1067 b 7-9. 
26. Met., 1064 b 8-27. 
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to still others, only one kind. The determination of the cause of all 
these changes has been carefully worked out by Aristotle, but the 
presentation of this in detail would require considerable time and 
space, and, as a matter of fact, probably has no place in this paper. 
Let it suffice to say that Aristotle experienced no great difficulty 
in determining the causes of motions for living substances?” and 
for the primary elements and the inanimate bodies composed of 
them.** His doctrine of generation and corruption, and his psychol- 
ogy, take care of all motions for such substances. 


But to account for the one type of change, namely, motion from 
place to place, which alone is a property of the heavenly bodies,” 
was Aristotle’s great problem. To explain the motions of the 
heavenly bodies, and specifically to define the ultimate 8i6tt of the 
movement of the first heaven, constitutes Aristotle’s natural theol- 
ogy. The problem is settled to Aristotle’s satisfaction by positing 
the First Unmoved Mover. 


To the fact of change in general and the locomotion of the 
heavenly bodies, Aristotle brings another cardinal principle as an 
introduction and basis for his philosophy of movement from place 
to place: “All things that are in motion must be moved by some- 
thing.”*° With this principle as a major premise, Aristotle reasons 
to the notion of unmoved mover, and the First Unmoved Mover. 
His argumentation follows. 


Motion is eternal.31 

If then everything that is in motion must be moved by something, and 
the movent must either itself be moved by something else or not so moved, 
and in the former case there must be some first movent that is not itself 
moved by anything else, while in the case of the immediate movent being 
of this kind there is no need of an intermediate movent that is also moved 
(for it is impossible that there should be an infinite series of movents, each 
of which is itself moved by something else, since in our infinite series there 
is no first term) — if then everything that is in motion is moved by some- 
thing, and the first movent is moved but not by anything else, it must be 
moved by itself.32 


. Phys., 253 a 7-20; 259 b 1-30. 

. Phys., 254 b 33-255 b 31. 

. “Locomotion is the only motion possible for eternal things” (PAys., 260 b 29). 
. Phys., 256 a 2. 

. Phys., 252 a 4. 

. Phys., 256 a 12-20. 
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That which primarily imparts motion is unmoved. 

Since there must always be motion ,without intermission, there must 
necessarily be something — it may be one thing or a plurality — that first 
imparts motion; and this first movent must be unmoved. There must be 
some such thing which, while it has the capacity of moving something else, 
is itself unmoved and exempt from all change, which can affect it neither 
in an unqualified nor in am accidental sense. 

Motion then being eternal, the first movent, if there is but one, will be 
eternal also; if there are more than one, there will be a plurality of such 
eternal movents. We ought, however, to suppose that there is one rather 
than many, and a finite rather than an infinite number — here it is sufficient 
to assume only one movent, the first of the unmoved things, which being 
eternal will be the principle of motion to everything else. 

The following argument also makes it evident that the first movent 
must be something that is one and eternal. We have shown (Book VIII, 
chapter 1) that there must always be motion. That being so, motion must 
also be continuous,3> because what is always is continuous, whereas what is 
merely in succession is not continuous. But further, if motion is continuous, 
it is one: and it is one only if the movent and the moved that constitute it 
are each of them one.3¢ 

There are some things that are always unmoved, and some things that 
are always in motion.3’ 

We may confidently conclude that if a thing belongs to the class of 
unmoved movents which are also themselves moved accidentally, it is im- 
possible that it should cause continuous motion. So the necessity that there 
should be a motion continuously requires that there should be a first movent 
that is unmoved even accidentally, if, as we have said, there is to be in the 
world of things an unceasing and undying motion, and the world is to 
remain permanently self-contained and within the same limits: for if the 
first principle is permanent, the universe must also be permanent, since 
it is continuous with the first principle. (We must distinguish, however, 
between accidental motion of a thing by itself and such motion by some- 
thing else, the former being confined to perishable things, whereas the latter 
belongs also to certain first principles of heavenly bodies, that is to say, 
those which experience more than one locomotion [namely, the planets}). 

And further, if there is always something of this nature, a movent that 
is itself unmoved and eternal, then that which is first moved by it must be 
eternal. ... 

The motion imparted by the unmoved will always be imparted in the 
same way, and be one and the same, since the unmoved does not itself 
change in relation to that which is moved by it. But that [e. g., any one of 
the heavenly bodies} which is moved by something [sc., 6 odgavéc which 
imparts motion to terrestrial things through the medium of the various 


33. Phys., 258 b 5. 

34. Phys., 258 b 10-15. 

35. Phys., 256 a 10; 260 a 28. 
36. Phys., 259 a 5-18. 

37. Phys., 259 a 29. 
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heavenly bodies} which, though it is in motion, is moved directly by the 
unmoved, stands in varying relations to the things that it moves, so that 
the motion which it causes will not always be the same: by reason of the 
fact that it occupies contrary positions or assumes contrary forms at different 
times it will produce contrary motions in each several thing that it moves 
and will cause it to be at one time at rest and at another time in motion. 

The unmoved movent, since it remains permanently simple and unvarying 
and in the same state, will cause motion that is one and simple.3® 

Locomotion is the primary type of motion, 39 and the only type that can 
be continuous.*° 

Single and continuous motion is motion of a single thing in a single 
period of time and operating within a sphere admitting of no further 
specific differentiation.4! 

Rotary motion is motion of a thing from its place to its place.4 

There is no process of change that admits of infinity or continuity except 
rotary locomotion. 

Rotary motion is the primary locomotion. 

Rotary motion is the only motion that admits of being regular. 

The first movent is indivisible and without parts and without mag- 
nitude.*6 


The motion which it imparts to the first heaven involves no effort on the 
part of the first mover.4’ 


The movent occupies the circumference of the sphere.4® 


The preceding quotations constitute a résumé of Book VIII of 
the Physics. The quotations provide a brief summary of Aristotle’s 
proofs that there must be a First Unmoved Mover. The conclu- 
sions of this chapter, which are really the climax of the Physics, are 
briefly: there is a first mover, which is unmoved, one, eternal, with- 
out parts and without magnitude and occupies the circumference of 
the first heaven; the First Unmoved Mover is the principle of move- 
ment to everything else, but specifically to the first heaven; since it 
is the first heaven which the First Unmoved Mover moves, the mo- 
tion of the first heaven must be eternal, one, simple, regular and 
rotary. 


38. Phys., 259 b 20-260 a 19. 
. Phys., 260 a 27. 
. Phys., 260 b 25. 
. Phys., 262 a 1-2. 
. Phys., 264 b 19. 
. Phys., 265 a 10. 
. Phys., 265 a 14. 
. Phys., 265 b 12. 
. Phys., 267 b 25. 
. Phys., 267 b 3. 
. Phys., 267 b 8. 
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We have now reached an important stage in the development of 
Aristotle's natural theology. The motion of the first heaven has 
been explained by the existence and activity of a new, peculiar, and 
distinct type of being, i. e., by the First Unmoved Mover. For fur- 
ther information concerning this Being we must turn to the 
Metaphysics. 


Since there is a science of being qua being and capable of existing 
apart, we must consider whether this is to be regarded as the same as 
physics or rather as different. Physics deals with the things that have a 
principle of movement in themselves; mathematics is theoretical, and is a 
science that deals with things that are at rest, but its subjects cannot exist 
apart. Therefore, about that which can exist apart and is unmovable there is 
a science different from both of these, if there is a substance of this nature 
(I mean separable and unmovable), as we shall try to prove there is. And 
if there is this kind of thing in the world, here must surely be the divine; 
and this must be the first and most important principle. Evidently, then, 
there are three kinds of theoretical sciences — physics, mathematics, theol- 
ogy. The class of theoretical sciences is the best, and of these the last- 
named is the best; for it deals with the highest of existing things, and 
each science is called better or worse in virtue of its proper object.49 


Aristotle's metaphysical treatises are the culmination of his en- 
tire system of thought; and the climax of his first philosophy is his 
conclusion that there is an unmovable substance, pure actuality, a 
divine being, God. In the early chapters of the Metaphysics Aristotle 
gives us his own appreciation of this science of first principles which 
ends in a knowledge of the First Cause of all things: the possession 
of Wisdom might be regarded as beyond human power. It might 
be viewed as a privilege of God, but Aristotle was of the opinion 
that the divine power cannot be jealous, and, therefore, 
no science is to be thought more honorable than Wisdom. For the most 
divine science is also the most honorable; and this science alone is, in two 
ways, most divine. For the science which it would be most meet for God 
to have is a divine science, and so is any science which deals with divine 
objects; and this science [Wisdom] alone has both these qualities, for 1) 
God is thought to be among the causes of all things and to be a first 
principle; and 2) such a science either God can have alone, or God above 


all others. All the sciences, indeed, are more necessary than this, but none 
is better.5° 


49. Met., 1064 a 28-1064 b 6. 
50. Met., 982 a 1-11. 
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The climax of Aristotle’s divine science is found in Metaphysics, 
1071b 3=1075a 19, and 1075b 37=1076a 4. These passages 
constitute the /ocus classicus of Aristotle’s natural theology. In these 
pages Aristotle tells us something additional about the nature and 
the attributes of his First Unmoved Mover. The following is a selec- 
tion of the more important statements: 


It is necessary that there should be an eternal unmovable substance. 
Movement must always have existed. There must be a principle whose very 
essence is actuality. The object of desire and the object of thought move 
without being moved. Thought is moved by the object of thought. The 
final cause produces motion by being loved, and by that which it moves it 
moves all other things. The Unmoved Mover can in no way be otherwise 
than as it is. It is absolutely necessary. The heaven and the world of nature 
depend on such a principle. 

And its life is such as the best which we enjoy, and enjoy for but a 
short time. For it is ever in this state (which we cannot be), since its 
actuality is also its pleasure. ... And thought in itself deals with that which 
is best in itself, and that which is thought in the fullest sense with that 
which is best in the fullest sense. And thought thinks itself because it 
shares the nature of the object of thought, for it becomes an object of 
thought in coming into contact with and thinking its objects, so that thought 
and object of thought are the same. For that which is capable of receiving 
the object of thought, i.e., the essence, is thought. And it is active when 
it possesses this object. Therefore, the latter [ possession} rather than the 
former [receptivity} is the divine element which thought seems to contain, 
and the act of contemplation is what is most pleasant and best. If, then, 
God is always in that good state in which we sometimes are, this compels 
our wonder; and if in a better, this compels it yet more. And God is in a 
better state. And life also belongs to God; for the actuality of thought is 
life, and God is that actuality; and God’s essential actuality is life most 
good, and eternal. We say, therefore, that God is a living being, eternal, 
most good, so that life and duration continuous and eternal belong to God; 
for this is God. 

It is clear, then, from what has been said that there is a substance 
which is eternal and unmovable and separate from sensible things. It has 
been shown also that this substance cannot have any magnitude, but is 
without parts and indivisible. For it produces movement through infinite 
time, but nothing finite has infinite power. And, while every magnitude is 
either finite or infinite, it cannot, for the above reason, have finite mag- 
nitude; and it cannot have infinite magnitude for there is no infinite mag- 
nitude at all. But it is also clear that it is impassive and unalterable; for all 
other changes are posterior to change of place. It is clear, then, why the 
First Mover has these attributes.51 


51. Met., Book XII, chapters 6 & 7. 
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That God's essence is the actuality of thought, and that His 
activity or life consists in thinking itself, is clear to Aristotle. But in 
chapter 9 of Book XII he tells us that “the nature of the divine 
thought involves certain problems; for while thought is held to be 
the most divine of things observed by us, the question what it must 
be in order to have that character involves difficulties.” His solu- 
tion is as follows: 


Evidently, it thinks that which is most divine and precious, and it does 
not change. It must be itself that thought thinks (since it is the most ex- 
cellent of things), and its thinking is a thinking on thinking. ... As thought 
and the object of thought are not different in the case of things that have 
not matter, they will be the same, i.e., the divine thinking will be one 
with the object of its thought.>2 


By way of recapitulation we may say at this point that Aristotle 
has succeeded in establishing the ultimate cause of the rotary motion 
of the first heaven; he does so by positing the First Unmoved Mover 
whose essence is pure actuality and whose activity is thought think- 
ing itself. It moves the first heaven by its desirability. The First 
Mover is one. “The rule of many is not good; one is the ruler.” 

We remember that Aristotle the philosopher undertook the task 
of accounting for all observable motions in the universe. For living 
substances, soul is his explanation; for the first heaven, God. But 
in between were the seven planets, perceptible eternal bodies, with 
movements more numerous than the bodies themselves. To account 
for their various motions in a manner that would be consistent with 
his doctrine of the First Unmoved Mover was a very difficult prob- 
lem even for Aristotle. It is perhaps correct to say that he never 
really settled it. The precise difficulty was caused by the astronomi- 
cal data of Eudoxus and Callippus which Aristotle accepted. We 
find his attempt to solve the difficulties in the chapter 8 of Book XII. 


We must not ignore the question whether we have to suppose one such 
substance or more than one, and if the latter, how many.... We must dis- 
cuss the subject starting from the presuppositions and distinctions we have 
mentioned. The first principle or primary being is not movable either in 
itself or accidentally, but produces the primary eternal and single move- 
ment. And since that which is moved must be moved by something, and 


52. Met., 1074 b 15-1075 a 5. 
53. Met., 1076 a 5. 
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the First Mover must be in itself unmovable, and eternal movement must 
be produced by something eternal and a single movement by a single thing, 
and since we see that besides the simple spatial movement of the universe, 
which we say the first and unmovable substance produces, there are other 
spatial movements — those of the planets— which are eternal (for the 
body which moves in a circle is eternal and unresting), each of these move- 
ments also must be caused by a substance unmovable in itself and eternal. 
For the nature of the stars [i.e., fixed stars and planets} is eternal, being 
a kind of substance, and the mover is eternal and prior to the moved, and 
that which is prior to a substance must be a substance. Evidently, then, 
there must be substances which are of the same number as the movements 
of the stars, and in their nature eternal, and in themselves unmovable, and 
without magnitude. That the movers are substances, then, and that one of 
these is first and another second according to the same order as the move- 
ments of the stars, is evident.54 


In regard to the number of the motions of the planets, Aristotle 
tells us that we must have recourse to the astronomers. Following 
Callippus especially, Aristotle himself maintained that the planets 
exhibit fifty-five motions; and to account for these motions Aristotle 
posits fifty-five spheres. He distinguishes among the spheres “proper 
spheres” and “counteracting spheres.” The following table illus- 
trates how he reaches his total: 


HEAVENLY BODY Proper Spheres Counteracting Spheres 


Jupiter 


First Heaven 





Total spheres 


Having determined the number of the spheres to account for all 
planetary motions, Aristotle says: “Let this then be taken as the 
number of the spheres, so that both the unmovable and perceptible 
substances and principles may probably be taken as just so many; 
the assertion must of necessity be left to more powerful thinkers.”*° 


54. Met., 1073 a 13-1073 b 3. 
55. Met., 1073 b 3-1074 a 17. 
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Aristotle has now accounted for all motions of the heavenly 
bodies, but his solution of the planetary motions makes the position 
of his First Unmoved Mover subject to difficulties. Instead of one 
Unmoved Mover we now have fifty-six, and the great disappoint- 
ment is that Aristotle says practically nothing of the relation of 
the First Unmoved Mover to the other fifty-five. God is the First 
Unmoved Mover and is the cause of the motion of the one first 
heaven — but that is virtually all that Aristotle was able to say. 
To make the task of establishing whether Aristotle was a monotheist 
or a polytheist more difficult, in the closing paragraph of chapter 8 
of Book XII, he seems to attribute some significance to the tradi- 
tion handed down from posterity, that these fifty-five unmoved 
movers are gods. 

These, then, are Aristotle’s positive tenets of natural theology. 
It would be strange, indeed, if this particular department of 
Aristotle's learning were so convincing as to exclude subsequent 
question or denial. As a matter of fact, like so many other points 
of his philosophy, his doctrine of the First Unmoved Mover has 
been much disputed and criticized. 

The stock charges against Aristotle’s idea of God are quite well 
known. They may be found in any commentary. The following is 
gathered from Fuller** who follows Zeller and Ross. 


1. The philosophical difficulties: 


(a) There is a question as to whether or not the active intellect 
is to be identified with God. It seems that it should be, since it pos- 
sesses all the qualifications of an Unmoved Mover. Fuller says that 
Eudemus, the disciple of Aristotle, and Alexander of Aphrodisias 
thought that Aristotle meant to identify the two. But Aristotle him- 
self nowhere says that they are to be identified. 

(b) Aristotle’s God is thinking about thinking, but what He is 
thinking about can be described only in negative terms. It cannot 
be anything that any category of our experience could fit. 

(c) The theory of the hermetically sealed God affects not only 
the divine mind, but the divine power as well, and makes it difh- 


56. B. A. G. Fuller, History of Greek Philosophy, vol. Aristotle, pp. 141-150. 
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cult to conceive Him as filling the all-important rdle of Unmoved 
Mover. 

(d) The most serious and disqualifying charge is that, if the 
Unmoved Mover is so shut away from the universe as to be totally 
unaware of its existence, it is difficult to see how the universe can 
in any way be aware of Him, much less how it can be thrilled and 
moved by the appeal of His perfections. 


2. The religious objections: 


(a) It is hard to leave out of a divine experience sensation, pas- 
sion, emotion, and the attendant pleasures, but above all omniscience. 

(b) Our normal vision of God must go blind. 

(c) The religious value of any God will be largely in the recip- 
rocal interest He shows in us, in our affairs and our needs. 

(d) There is no redemptive aspect to Aristotle’s theology. 

(e) Aristotle’s God is not personal. 

Having presented these objections, Fuller has this to say: 

All this criticism of Aristotle from the point of view of the philosophy 
of religion, though sound enough, is not altogether fair.. For the mature 
Aristotle was not a particularly religious man, and the God he preached was 
not a particularly religious God. Aristotle was preeminently a scientist, and 


his theology drew but a minor part of its inspiration from moral and emo- 
tional needs.>7 


By way of conclusion to this study, a few personal impressions 
are offered. One feels that it is true that Aristotle’s notion of God 
is none too clear or coherent. Still it seems to serve his particular 
purpose. If we attempt to appraise it as a concept that might be 
declared consonant with the Supreme Being of Christian Revela- 
tion, we must make a distinction between what he states expressly, 
and what may be implied in his principles. We look in vain in the 
writings of Aristotle for a personal, self-conscious God — for a God 
Who is omniscient and particularly provident, Who is the unquali- 
fied efficient cause of the world. Whether or not we can deduce 
these divine attributes from the notion of the First Unmoved Mover 
becomes a matter of interpretation. Among the earliest Greek com- 


57. Ibid., p. 150. 
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mentators we find a divergence of opinion on this question; and 
this has remained true down through the ages, even to the present 
day. 

An interesting study would be to compile the commentaries of 
the great Schoolmen on Aristotle’s natural theology. The two opin- 
ions which follow demonstrate how widely divergent are opinions 
on the use which the medieval scholastics were able to make of 
Aristotle. 


In Fuller's book,*® we find this amusing passage: 


It may seem peculiar that the medieval Church, after some backing and 
filling, finally accepted Aristotle as her official “Guide, philosopher and 
friend” ; especially as she had rejected Plato because she suspected him of 
holding unsound views about the resurrection of the body (cfr. Taylor, 
Aristotle, p. 50). That she apparently preferred a man who did not even 
believe in personal immortality or in a personal God was due largely to the 
good offices of the Arabian go-betweens who had made the match. She knew 
her Aristotle mostly through Latin translations of Arabic translations of the 
original Greek, which at the time she had not the interest, the learning, or 
the means to verify (cfr. Sandys, History of Classical Scholarship, 2nd ed., 
I, ch. XXX, pp. 561, ff.). And her knowledge was further garbled by 
glosses annd interpretations that presented him as a possible and even a 
desirable party. The discovery of the true character of the man for whom 
she had thrown over Plato, and with whom she had been living for some 
three hundred years in happy if somewhat sinful ignorance, was one of the 
annoyances to which she was subjected by the revelations of the Renaissance 
(Sandys, op. cit., pp. 109, ff.). 


Gilson presents a much more temperate, a saner view.” 


Among the theologians in the thirteenth century, one party, the smaller, 
was so profoundly impressed by the Averroist Aristotelianism, that they saw 
in this doctrine the final and complete truth. They accepted it, therefore, 
with all its inherent consequences, and there were clerics who actually 
taught at Paris that there is no providence, that the world is eternal, that 
there is but a single intelligence for the whole human race and that, in 
short, there is for man neither freedom nor immortality. Such were Boéthius 
of Dacia, and especially Siger of Brabant. 

The other party, far more numerous, felt a repugnance which varied much 
according to each mind, against these damnable innovations and they en- 
trenched themselves more strongly than ever behind the Platonic-Augus- 
tinian philosophy which at that moment was the only traditional philoso- 
phy of the Church. Here the most remarkable personality is without doubt 
St. Bonaventure. 


58. Ibid., pp. 149-150. 
59. The Philosophy of St. Thomas, pp. 15-18. 
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But a third attitude yet remained possible. The doctrine of Aristotle — 
and this was evident to any Christian thinker — showed serious lacunae in 
its metaphysical parts. To say the least, this philosophy left the two prob- 
lems of the creation and of the immortality of the soul in the air. On the 
other hand, the strictly physical and natural part of the doctrine presented 
a system incomparably superior to the fragmentary and little-coherent solu- 
tions proposed by the older Schoolmen. This superiority of the Aristotelian 
physics was so crushing that in the eyes of clear-sighted minds it could not 
fail to obtain the assent of reason and to secure the ultimate triumph of the 
doctrine. Was it, therefore, not an act of grave imprudence to persist in 
maintaining positions which were foredoomed to fall? The triumph of 
Aristotle was inevitable, and wisdom urged that steps be taken to make this 
triumph a help to Christian thought, rather than a menace. In other words, 
the task to be undertaken was to christianize Aristotle: to re-introduce ex- 
emplarism and the creation into the system, to maintain providence, to recon- 
cile the unity of substantial form with the immortality of the soul .. . to show 
that these great truths of Christianity find in the Physics of Aristotle their 
natural support and their strongest foundation. 
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THE MEDIEVAL CRISIS OF LOGIC AND 
THE AUTHOR OF THE CENTILOQUIUM 
ATTRIBUTED TO OCKHAM 


HE purpose of the following study is twofold: to show that 

there was a crisis of Logic in Scholasticism, especially of the 
fourteenth century; and to show that while Ockham is not, the 
author of the Centiloquium is a representative of logical scepticism. 
The basis of our study will be the text of the Centiloquium edited 
in the previous numbers of FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 


Since Ockham was especially interested in the field of Logic, 
and since the author of the Centiloguium always attacks his prob- 
lems from a logical point of view, an essential doctrinal difference 
between both will certainly be a most conclusive criterion for elim- 
inating Ockham as a possible author of the Centiloguium. Such an 
essential difference is found as regards at least two logical prob- 
lems which are basic, namely, the problem whether or not Logic is 
formal, and the problem whether or not the principle of the ex- 
cluded middle is universally valid. Both problems are of interest at 
the present time, when research in Logic is making considerable 
progress. The present study will be confined to the medieval prob- 
lem: Is Logic formal ? 


I. THE MEANING OF 
Discursus Formalis 


There is considerable confusion among Neo-Scholastics as to the 
meaning of the expression “Formal Logic.” Some of them reject 
- this term;' others, apparently more faithful to Scholastic tradition, 
defend the usage of the expression and of its counterpart ‘Material 
Logic.”? Neither side, however, would seem to be aware that it 
has no part in the spirit of Scholastic Logic, which in this case is 
the spirit of Aristotelian Logic. For neither Aristotle nor the 
Scholastics knew anything of a Formal Logic as opposed to Material 
Logic (Epistemology!). They knew only a science which was called 


1. For instance, G. H. Joyce, S. J., Principles of Logie (Stonyhurst Philosophical 
Series), 3rd edn., pp. 12 ef seq. 

2. For instance, J. Maritain, An Introduction to Logic (Sheed and Ward, New 
York, 1937), pp. 8 et seq. 
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—not by Aristotle, but by the Scholastics — Logic, and was essen- 
tially formal. More precisely and more correctly, they knew one 
Logic which contains logical forms, namely, formal syllogisms or, 
more generally, formal discourses. 

What is a formal discourse? Partially following H. Scholz,? we 
may state that, according to Aristotle (that is to say, while it is not 
expressly taught by Aristotle it is easily abstracted from his treat- 
ment of logical problems), Logic deals with perfect logical forms. 
A mere logical form is an expression which contains at least one 
constant and one variable. Constants are expressions like “est,” 
“omne,” etc.; variables are indicated by letters. Therefore the ex- 
pression “Omne A est album” would be a logical form. If we in- 
terpret A simply as an empty place into which any meaningful term 
can be put, this logical form is neither true nor false, but can be- 
come true or false, provided the variable be replaced by a suitable 
term.* A perfect logical form, then, is an expression which con- 
tains only constants and variables, for instance: “A est B,” or: 
“Omne A est B.” Aristotelian Logic, however, does not deal with 
such simple perfect logical forms. It deals with a combination of 
them, namely, with a combination of at least three forms which we 
shall call F,, F,, F,, so that these three perfect forms constitute one 
expression in which, if the truth of F, and F, (or the premises) be 
affirmed, the truth of F, (or the conclusion) is affirmed also. This 
is performed by the logical operation which is called syllogismus, 
or inference. The inference, in its turn, has to be made under the 
guidance of certain rules, namely, the syllogistic rules of the differ- 
ent figures and modes which were formulated by Aristotle for the 
first time in history. The syllogistic rules guarantee that a syllo- 
gistic form always yields a true conclusion if the variables are re- 
placed by suitable terms. The formality of Aristotelian Logic, 
therefore, is equivalent to the expression: Universal validity, regard- 
less of the terms or the matter of the propositions.’ 


3. Geschichte der Logik (Geschichte der Philosophie in Langsschnitten) (herausge- 
geben von W. Moog, Berlin, 1931), pp. 3-4. 

4. This is not exactly Aristotelian or Scholastic, for according to them the ex- 
pression: Omne odium est album, is false; according to modern logicians, it is mean- 
ingless. 

5. This can be applied to modern Logic also, though formality assumes another 
and more abstract meaning in mathematical Logic. Cf. the chapter on ‘Formality’” in 
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Aristotelian, and consequently Scholastic, Logic is therefore 
essentially formal. And this character of formality is best expressed 
and emphasized by symbols which, indeed, were applied by 
Aristotle and the Scholastics, though still in a primitive way. 

This idea of formality was to some extent in the mind of the 
author of the Centiloguium when he wrote: “Nullus discursus est 
formalis, cui poterunt inveniri termini, in quibus ratio, id est, in 
quibus praemissae similis discursus sunt verae et conclusio falsa” 
(Concl. 56). He evidently intends to say that a syllogism or ariy 
discourse cannot be called formal if its terms are replaced by others 
so that the premises are true and the conclusion becomes false; or, 
to express this in our terms: A syllogism is not formal if the varia- 
bles in F,, F,, and F, are replaced by corresponding terms so that 
F, and F, are true, and F, is false. The author of the Centiloguium 
states correctly that this ideal of the formality of Logic was devel- 
oped by Aristotle in the Prior Analytics, and that Aristotle does not 
regard any syllogism as formal as soon as an instance can be found 
in which true premises yield a false conclusion. And indeed, as 
Ockham remarks,° this is the ultimate means by which Aristotle 
proves the validity of a syllogism. 

As far as the present writer is aware, there can be no doubt that 
this is the commonly accepted doctrine of all Scholastics, though 
the exact formulation given by some may show defects. The most 
striking expression, however, is found in Adam Wodham: “Diceres, 
Aristoteles sic exemplificat: Omne B est A, omne C est B, igitur 
omne C est A, quasi diceret: applices ubi volueris, et similis syl- 
logismus erit bonus. . . .””’ 


W. Van Orman Quisie, Mathematical Logic (Norton, New York, 1940), pp. 283 
et seq. 

6. Summa Logicae, II (1) c. 4: “Ista narrata non possunt probari nisi per modum, 
quo probat Aristoteles, quod quatuor modi [sc., primae figurae] sunt utiles, per hoc 
quod non contingit inferre instantiam.” 

7. Adam Goddam (Wodham) Super quatuor libros Sent. (this is the abbreviation 
made by Henry of Oyta) (Paris, 1512), fol. 8iva. Cf. for a similar expression Scotus, 
Super 1. Elench. q. 4, n. 3; ed. Vivés t. 2, pp. 5 et seg. For the Thomistic tradition, 
cf. the pseudothomistic Summa Logicae, Tract. VIII, c. 5: “In hoc opere tractetur 
de syllogismo simpliciter, scilicet de forma ipsius syllogismi inquantum syllogismus 
est, non applicando ad aliquam materiam; et ideo illa erit vera forma syllogismi, 
quae applicata cuicumque materiae semper si praemissae erunt verae, sequetur ex eis 
conclusio vera...” (ed. Mich, Maria, 1886, pp. 108 ef seqg.). 
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II. THE NON-FORMALITY OF ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC 
ACCORDING TO THE AUTHOR OF THE Centiloquium 


The author of the Centiloquium unequivocally states: “Nullus 
discursus, quem Aristoteles vel aliquis antiquorum posuit, est for- 
malis” (Concl. 56). The meaning of this negative conclusion ad- 
mits of no doubt. Since discursus has to be taken in the sense of 
any inferential operation, it includes the consequentiae as well as 
the syllogisms. And since, for a medieval logician, a discursus 
stated by Aristotle or one of the old philosophers is equivalent to 
a discursus of the traditional Logic known in the Middle Ages, the 
negative conclusion just cited amounts to the statement: No conse- 
quentia and no syllogism of the traditional Logic is universally’ 
valid. 

This is proved for different discourses: 

(1) The syllogismus expositorius is not formal or universally 
valid. Aristotle used the syllogismus expositorius in order to prove 
valid modes of the third figure.* Hence it must be most formal. 
But this syllogism meets with many difficulties when expressed in 
terms of the Blessed Trinity; e. g., 


““Haec essentia est Pater; 
Haec essentia est Filius; 
Ergo Filius est Pater.” 


The premises are true and are arranged correctly as to figure and 
mode; but the conclusion is false according to the teaching of the 
Church. Consequently, the syllogism is not valid, and not formal 
or universally true. The author of the Centiloquium does not ex- 
pressly deny that the expository syllogism is valid in terms of crea- 
tures, though he simply states that this is the opinion of many; but 
he does deny that it holds in terms of the Blessed Trinity: “Quia 
quamvis multis appareat in materia naturali et in materia creata, 
non tamen tenet in materia increata et praecipue in propositionibus 
sive terminis divinae Trinitatis’ (Concl. 55 C, ad primum). Of 


8. It seems that the author of the Centiloquium confines the syllogismus exposi- 
torius to the third figure, as Ockham did, against the author of the Summa Logicae 


attributed to St. Thomas, and the author of the Quaestiones in 1. Priorum attributed 
to Duns Scotus. 
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course, Aristotle did not see this deficiency, for he had no knowl- 
edge of the mystery of the Blessed Trinity. Hence he believed that 
this discourse was universally valid. But after the time of Aristotle, 
and after this mystery was revealed, the “summi doctores theo- 
logici” found that this syllogism meets a particular case contrary 
to the general rule; that is to say, it is not formal (Joc. cit.). 

(2) Syllogisms of the first figure are not formal or universally 
valid. This again is proved by the author of the Centiloquium in 
giving true premises, arranged according to figure and mode, which 
yield a false conclusion. From among other instances, the following 
two may serve as illustrations: 

“Omnis essentia divina est Pater; 

Omnis Filius in divinis est essentia divina; 

Ergo omnis Filius in divinis est Pater’ (Concl. 56). 
“Nullus Filius in divinis est Pater in divinis, 


Haec essentia est Filius in divinis, 
Ergo haec essentia non est Pater in divinis” (Concl. 55). 


The same is true for a syllogismus enthymematicus, as shown 
in Concl. 61 C. 


(3) A formal consequence is not valid. Formal consequences 
can hold between propositions or between terms. Of this latter 
type is the following: Ab inferiori ad superius affirmative sine dis- 
tributione, consequentia valet (“Socrates is white,” consequently 
“A man is white”). This formal consequence runs into a difficulty 
in the following cases: “Pater in divinis generat; ergo Deus gen- 
erat;” or “Filius in divinis generatur; ergo essentia divina genera- 
tur” (Concl. 58). In all these instances, our author asserts, the con- 
sequence proceeds from the logical inferior to the logical superior, 
affirmatively and without (universal) distribution. 

From all three statements it becomes evident that the author of 
the Centiloqguium denies the character of formality or universal 
validity in Aristotelian Logic. 


III. THE IDEA OF A SUPERNATURAL LOGIC ACCORDING 
TO THE AUTHOR OF THE Centiloquium 


Not satisfied, however, with the denial of any formal discourse 
in Aristotelian Logic, the author proceeds to the idea of another 
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Logic, namely, a supernatural Logic which is formal.? According 
to him, formality of Logic can be obtained by a supernatural rule. 
We read in Concl. 59: “In omni materia valet aliquis discursus for- 
maliter qui ab aliquo philosophorum ponebatur, utpote discursus ex- 
positorius et discursus in modo et figura regulatus, quorum conclu- 
siones vel consequentiae masculine vel neutraliter resolvuntur.” 
This means: Aristotelian Logic can be made really formal and uni- 
versally valid, if we formulate an additional rule which affects the 
grammatical subject of the conclusions, and this additional rule is 
formulated on the basis of revelation. This becomes clear in taking 
an example. 


“Iste Pater in divinis generat; 
Iste Pater in divinis est essentia divina.” 


Instead of concluding: “Essentia divina generat,” we must conclude: 
“Aliqua Persona, quae est essentia divina, generat;” or “Aliquis, 
qui est essentia divina, generat.” 

The author of the Centiloguium gives more details of this super- 
natural Logic which, being irrelevant, we shall not consider here. 

The universal validity of certain syllogisms with his additional 
rule is simply guaranteed by the declaration (Extra) De Summa 
Trinitate: “Pater est alius a Filio et Filius est alius a Patre, non 
tamen aliud” (Concl. 55 H, ad 6). In all the cases where he comes 
in conflict with this declaration, he applies his additional rule. 
Hence the decision of naturally valid or supernaturally valid has to 
be made entirely on theological grounds. 

By way of summary, therefore, the author states: “Ex quibus 
omnibus plane sequitur, quod nullus discursus naturalis, id est natu- 
raliter inventus, est formalis, sed aliquis discursus supernaturaliter 
inventus est formalis” (Concl. 59 B). 

Let us add that the author of the Centiloqguium does not deny 
the principle of contradiction. In Concl. 55 B (6) he formulates it 
as follows: “Contradictoria sibi invicem contradicentia respectu 
eiusdem significati non sunt simul vera.” According to him, this law 
of contradiction is not violated in terms of the Blessed Trinity, be- 


9. This has nothing to do with St. Bonaventure’s idea of a Christian Logic in 
Collationes in Hexaemeron, I, 30; t. 5, p. 334. 
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cause the term essentia which can be predicated about one Person in 
one statement of identity and of another in another statement of 
identity — for instance, ““Essentia divina est eadem Filio; Essentia 
divina est eadem Patri’ — is not convertibly ideritical with each 
Person (on est convertibiliter eadem). The meaning of this “non- 
convertibility,” however, is not explained by advocating any distinc- 
tion in God. It is simply stated that though the one essence is iden- 
tical with the one Person, nevertheless it is not true that it is identi- 
cal with another Person (”on tamen est alicui alteri per se a Filio 
non eadem). In any case, the author does not believe that his state- 
ments violate the principle of contradiction. 


IV. OCKHAM AND THE UNIVERSAL VALIDITY OF 
ARISTOTELIAN LOGIC 


The problem discussed by the author of the Centiloguium, and 
solved by him in a negative sense, was not of merely academic in- 
terest in the Middle Ages. It is, in fact, one case of the many clashes 
between reason and revelation which proved to be stimulating fac- 
tors in the progress of Scholasticism. And progress there is, even in 
the fourteenth century, and even as regards the problem of the rela- 
tion between reason and faith.’ It is a fact that the scientific cul- 
ture of the fourteenth century was far ahead of that of the thir- 
teenth. And this fact accounts, to a great extent, for a deeper and 
more penetrating treatment of the relation between reason and faith. 
If Scholasticism is always characterized as a Fides quaerens intel- 
lectum, then the first and most general problem will be to ascertain 
whether the statements of revelation are susceptible of a rational 
process, and to what extent; in other words, to ascertain whether 
the statements which cannot be known by natural reason, and which 
are given to us by unerring Truth, can be treated logically and can 
be instances of logical forms. Only if this question be answered 


10. Cf. A. Lang, Die Wege der Glaubensbegriindung bei den Scholastikern des 
14. Jahrhunderts (Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters, Bd. 30, 
H. 1-2) (Miinster, 1930) p. 253: “So hat auch das 14. Jahrhundert das Problem der 
Glaubensbegriindung um ein gutes Stiick der Lésung naher gebracht....” On page 241 
the author remarks that looking back at his research on the fourteenth century, “die 
erste Beobachtung, die sich aufdringt [ist], dass die Scholastik des 14. Jahrhunderts 
zum grossen Teil besser ist als ihr Ruf.” Lang, like Card. Fr. Ehrle, S. J., was, how 
ever, not able to appreciate the excellent Logic of the fourteenth century. 
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affirmatively is speculative theology safe and scientifically justified. 
If the answer is negative, the road to the Credo quia absurdum is 
open. 

The great Scholastics of the thirteenth century took the uni- 
versal validity of Logic for granted. After a rapid development of 
Logic under the powerful influence of the Summulae Logicales of 
Petrus Hispanus (Pope John XXI)," the problem became more 
acute. While certain Scholastics gave up hope for a universally 
valid Logic, Ockham, with the majority of the Scholastics, defended 
the formal character of Logic as regards the statements of 
revelation. 


(1) The syllogismus expositorius is valid, regardless of its mat- 
ter. In Summa Logicae, III (1), c. 16, Ockham deals with the sy/- 
logismus expositorius as an appendix to the discussion of modes 
of the third figure. Here he gives the following characterization of 
it.'* The premises of a syllogismus expositorius must be two singu- 
lar propositions; these two propositions must be arranged accord- 
ing to the third figure (therefore, the minor must be affirmative) ; 
the:conclusion can be either singular or particular or indefinite, but 
never universal. In order to safeguard himself and Logic from the 
disaster which threatened as the result of the teaching of certain 
theologians, Ockham adds: the subject of the singular propositions 
must be a term which really stands for, or “supposits,” one thing 
which is not several things, and which is not really the same as 
something which is several absolute or relative things, and which 
only and precisely stands for one such thing. 

The last precision is necessary. For if the subject term — be it 
a demonstrative pronoun, or a proper noun, or a demonstrative pro- 
noun with some other term — stands for something which, though 


11. The error of Prantl, still maintained by Bartholomaeus Roth (see below), 
according to whom Petrus Hispanus translated his work from a Greek original, is 
definitely eliminated by M. Grabmann, Handschriftliche Forschungen und Funde zu 
den philosophischen Schriften des Petrus Hispanus, des spateren Papstes Johannes XXI 
(1272) (Sitzungsberichte der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften Philoso- 
phische-historische Abteilung, 1936, Heft 9) (Miinchen, 1937). 

12. “Est igitur sciendum, quod syllogismus expositorius est, quando arguitur ex 
duabus singularibus in tertia figura, quarum singularium subiectum supponit pro ali- 
quo uno numero, quod non est plures res nec est idem realiter cum aliquo, quod est 
plures res. Et quia in creaturus nulla una res numero est plures res realiter quaecumque, 
ideo generaliter quando arguitur ex propositionibus singularibus praedicto modo, fit 
syllogismus expositorius, hoc addito, quod minor sit affirmativa....” 
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in itself unique and simple and numerically one and most singular, 
nevertheless is several things, then the consequence cannot be valid 
by reason of the syllogismus expositorius. Ockham proves this by 
taking an analogical case. Such a term which stands for one thing 
that is several things is similar to a common term, e. g., “homo.” 
If we predicate about this term two proper names, for instance: 
“Homo est Sortes,” “Homo est Plato,” the conclusion “Plato est 
Sortes” would not be true and the consequence would not be valid. 
For in this case one premise is verified for one man, and the other 
can be verified for another man. Another analogical case which is 
developed on the basis of Platonic realism may show the same de- 
fect. Let us presuppose that the term “Haec humanitas” stands pre- 
cisely for one thing, and that nevertheless Plato and Sortes are sev- 
eral men. If then we should reason: “Haec humanitas est Sortes; 
Haec humanitas est Plato; Igitur Plato est Sortes,” the conclusion 
would be false and the consequence would not be valid. Since we 
presupposed that Plato and Sortes are distinct, and since each prem- 
ise is verified, either by the fact that Sortes is Sortes or that Plato is 
Plato, it can only follow: “Ergo haec essentia est tam Plato quam 
Sortes.”’ 


This latter case is to some extent given in syllogisms in terms 
of the Blessed Trinity. For there we have terms which signify 
really different Persons, and we have one term which signifies a 
reality which is not really distinct from each Person. Hence the 
following syllogism cannot be a syllogismus expositorius: 


““Haec essentia est Pater; 
Haec essentia est Filius; 
Igitur Filius est Pater.” 


For the term “essentia” stands for one thing which is three Persons; 
and though the term “Pater” stands for the divine essence, the term 
“Pater” does not stand for the Son, etc. Therefore these terms as 
such cannot enter a valid syllogismus expositorius; and they cannot 
enter because they are of a special and unique nature. This idea 
could be expressed in other words by saying that terms of the 
Blessed Trinity are not always suitable replacements of variables 
in a syllogismus expositorius. Consequently, the validity of the syl- 
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logism cannot be disputed, but the correctness of the replacement 
of the variables must be disputed. 

The universal validity of the syllogismus exposisodias is ex- 
pressly stated by Ockham on another occasion. In Summa Logicae, 
II (c. 27), the Venerabilis Inceptor proves a conversion of modal 
propositions with the help of the syllogismus expositorius. This 
reminds him that the validity of this syllogism has been disputed 
by contemporary theologians. Against them he emphatically states: 


Est autem probatio sufficiens, quia syllogismus expositorius est per se 
evidens nec indiget ulteriori probatione. Et ideo multum errant, qui negant 
talem syllogismum in quacumque materia. ...Et quia syllogismi expositorii, 
qui sunt ex se evidentes, frequenter negantur a modernis theologis, et ideo 
contra tales non est disputandum cum negent per se nota, ideo aliqualiter 
disgrediendo a proposito, ponam exempla, in quibus non est syllogismus 
expositorius, quamvis videatur. 


Then Ockham enumerates a long list of syllogisms which have the 
appearance of a syllogismus expositorius, and he unmasks them as 
fallacies. From among these, he discusses at length a so-called 
syllogismus expositorius in terms of the Blessed Trinity, which he 


reduces to a fallacia consequentis or accidentis. 

(2) Every syllogism which is governed by the rule of Dictum 
de omni vel de nullo is formally valid. Since the syllogisms of the 
first figure are directly governed by this rule, they are most formal. 
This is shown by Ockham in Summa Logicae, III (1), cc. 4-5. In 
this section, too, Ockham discusses terms of the Blessed Trinity 
which sometimes prevent such a syllogism from being governed by 
the universal rule. Such a syllogism would be: 


“Omnis essentia divina est Pater; 
Filius est essentia divina; 
Ergo Filius est Pater.” 


Ockham acknowledges readily that Aristotle would have admitted 
this syllogism as valid and as governed by the Dictum de omni. The 
reason for this, however, is that Aristotle did not admit, or at least 
did not know of, such terms: “Quia non posuit unicam rem sim- 
plicem esse plures res distinctae realiter.” Theologians, on the 
other hand, do admit such terms, and therefore they must deny that 
the above-mentioned syllogism is regulated by the Dictum de omni: 
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Sed Theologi, qui ponunt secundum veritatem unam rem numero esse 
plures res, quia dicunt quod essentia divina simplex et indivisibilis est plures 
personae distinctae realiter, habent dicere, quod praedicti discursus non va- 
lent nec regulantur per dici de omni vel de nullo. 


On the basis of theology it is easy to show that this syllogism is not 
tuled by the Dictum de omni, because in saying “Omnis essentia 
divina est Pater,” it is not meant that we can predicate the term 
“Pater” about everything which can be predicated about the subject 
“essentia divina.” For we also predicate about the essence the term 
“Filius,” but we do not say: “Filius est Pater.” 

From this we again gather that Ockham does not deny the 
character of formality in any valid Aristotelian syllogism, but he 
denies that certain terms are suitable replacements in valid perfect 
forms. The fact that certain terms are not suitable replacements, 
however, can be known only by revelation, and this for the obvious 
reason that the terms themselves are known only by revelation. 

(3) The fallacia accidentis (or consequentis) is easily com- 
mitted in terms of the Blessed Trinity. If certain syllogisms in 
terms of the Blessed Trinity yield a false conclusion, and their 
formality is admitted, then there must be a fallacy. This fallacy, 
according to Ockham, is the fallacia accidentis or consequentis. 

A fallacia accidentis is a fallacy which concerns terms. Ockham 
explains in his treatment of this fallacy that accidens has to be taken 
in the sense of ¢erm, either of the subject or of the predicate term. 
Every term which can be the subject or predicate as regards another 
term, is its accidens. The reason of deception or of the apparentia 
fallaciae is found in the identity of predication which is assumed 


13. “Et ratio est quia per istam: omnis essentia divina est Pater, non denotatur, 
quod de quocumque dicitur hoc subiectum essentia divina, de eodem dicatur hoc 
praedicatum Pater. Tunc enim necessario iste syllogismus regularetur per dici de 
omni: omnis essentia divina est Pater, Filius est essentia divina, igitur Filius est 
Pater. Sed ista esset tunc falsa: omnis essentia divina est Pater, sicut ista est falsa: 
de quocumque dicitur hoc subiectum essentia divina, de eodem dicitur hoc praedicatum 
Pater. Sed per istam: omnis essentia divina est Pater, denotatur, quod omne illud, 
quod est omnis res absoluta et relativa quae est essentia, est Pater, et hoc est verum. 
Sed tunc si uniformiter acciperetur minor, ipsa esset falsa; tunc enim per istam: Filius 
est essentia divina, denotaretur, quod Filius esset quaelibet res respectiva quae est 
essentia divina, quod falsum est, quia non est Pater, et tamen essentia divina est 
Pater...” (loc. cit., c. 4). This is condensed to the rule: “Quando per maiorem 
non denotatur praedicatum vere affirmari vel vere negari de pronomine demonstrante 
quodcumque quod est realiter idem cum significato per subiectum, tunc accipiendo 
‘sub’ aliquid tale, non erit syllogismus regulatus per dici de omni vel de nullo” 
(loc. cit., c. 5). 
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between the two terms because they are predicated about each 
other. Because we find that one term is predicated affirmatively or 
negatively about another term, we believe that whatever is affirmed 
or denied of the one is affirmed or denied of the other also. This, 
however, is not necessary; hence the fallacy. Therefore the fallacy 
consists in the connection of two terms of the premises in the con- 
clusion, though this connection is not warranted by the premises.’ 
For instance, it is not necessary to unite the terms “asinus” and 
“homo” in the conclusion because they were united in the prem- 
ises: “Homo est animal” and “Asinus est animal.” This general 
rule, however, needs a specification as to why, in certain cases, the 
connection of terms is not warranted. 


Ockham distinguishes two forms of the fallacia accidentis, of 
which the first is of special interest to us. This fallacy is committed 
if the premises are arranged as to figure, but not as to mode, accord- 
ing to the general rules. In order to exclude such fallacies, the rules 
of Aristotle are sufficient, except in one case, and that is the case of 
certain syllogisms in terms of the Blessed Trinity. These theological 
terms, of course, need a theological characterization which prevents 
a logical disaster. 

Et debet specialis regula assignari talis: Quia una essentia est plures 
Personae, quae Personae sunt distinctae inter se, non oportet quod omne 


nomen Personae, de quo praedicatur nomen essentiae, praedicetur de nomine 
alterius Personae. 


- Because the one essence is several Persons who are really distinct, 
it does not follow that the predicates which are predicated about 
the same subject — namely, this essence in three Persons — are 
predicated about each other also. 


This theological rule has to be applied only in cases where theol- 
ogy tells us that it must be applied. It must be applied, according to 
a device given by St. Anselm, where an opposition of the relations 
is involved. In all other cases it must not be applied. 


Propter quod ubi non obviat relationis oppositio, quod conceditur de 
una Persona, concedendum est de alia. Ubi autem obviat relationis opposi- 


14. “Et responsio generalis ad omnes paralogismos accidentis est dicere, quod 
non est necesse conclusionem sequi ex praemissis, hoc est, non est necesse praedicatum 
conclusionis dici de subiecto conclusionis propter unionem illorum in praemissis cum 
aliquo uno” (Summa Logicae, Ill (4), c. 11). 
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tio, non est concedendum de qualibet Persona, quod de una conceditur. Et 
ad hoc semper est aspiciendum in respondendo ad discursus ex terminis im- 
portantibus divinas Personas (Joc. cit.). 


It is obvious, and expressly stated by Ockham on several occa- 
sions, that we know of this peculiarity of these terms only by reve- 
lation. And nobody, certainly no theologian, can deny that — if we 
set aside the doubtful rationalism of Richard of St. Victor. But — 
and this is also clear from Ockham’s teachings and his explanations 
given on many occasions — this peculiarity of these terms does not 
affect Aristotelian Logic in its formal character; it simply prevents 
us from putting these terms into certain valid forms of syllogisms. 
The structure of these syllogisms is not affected. Logic, therefore, is 
formal. That is to say, it is universally valid whether the terms ap- 
plied be termis of created or uncreated things. This was Ockham’s 
position from the beginning to the end of his philosophical career.’ 

(4) The distinctio formalis is the safeguard of the formality of 
Logic. Ockham does not sacrifice Logic for a theological irrational- 
ism. Instead, he escapes into the only possible refuge, namely, the 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity itself. His guide is Duns Scotus, and 
his hiding-place is the distinctio formalis or the non-identitas for- 
malis. Though Scotus did not actually introduce the idea of a dis- 
tinctio formalis into Theology and Philosophy,’* he certainly is the 
most powerful and unrestricted defender of this greatly disputed 
distinction. Ockham is much less enthusiastic about this distinction, 
which is so difficult to understand; and if he had seen a way of 
avoiding it he would undoubtedly have abandoned it. But, rather 
than endanger Logic and the highest principle of reason, the prin- 
ciple of contradiction, he preferred to follow Scotus. If the state- 
ments: ‘‘Paternitas non est Filiatio,” and “Paternitas est essentia,” 


15. This is clear on the evidence of texts taken from the Summa Logicae, which 
was one of Ockham’s latest non-polemical work. The same teaching is found even in 
his first work, the Ordinatio. The following text should suffice: “Et quando dicitur, 
quod omne argumentum [falsum] peccat in materia vel in forma — Concedo, quamvis 
hoc non possit sciri evidenter.” This is explained in the addition of the second 
redaction: “Unde illud argumentum: essentia divina est Pater, essentia divina est 
Filius... peccat in forma; et tamen nullus potest de communi lege evidenter sciri, 
quod illud argumentum peccat in forma, sicut nullus potest evidenter congoscere de 
communi lege, quod una res absoluta est plures Personae relativae distinctae realiter . . . 
(I Sent., prol., q. 3 princ., sive 7 in ord. Q.). 

16. Cf. B. Jansen, S.J., “Beitrige zur geschichtlichen Entwicklung der Distinctio 
formalis,” Zeitschrift fiir katholische Theologie (Innsbruck), vol. 53 (1929), pp. 371 
et seq., and 517 et seq. 
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and “Filiatio est essentia,” have any meaning as to the reality they 
concern, they must mean that “Paternitas” and “Filiatio” point to 
really distinct relations; and, consequently, that the predication of 
“Paternitas” or “Filiatio” about “essentia” cannot be a predication 
of formal identity; and, further, that there must be between the 
“Paternitas” or the “Filiatio” and the “essentia” a distinction of 
formal non-identity.'? This formal non-identity between the essence 
and the three Persons which are one and the same essence, prevents 
us from an unrestricted predication of identity and enables us to re- 
duce certain false syllogisms in terms of the Blessed Trinity to a 
fallacia accidentis. 

(5) Ockham did not deny the principle of contradiction. The 
distinctio formalis saves Ockham’s Logic as to its character of uni- 
versal validity, but does it save the principle of contradiction as 
well? From what has been said, it should be clear that Ockham in- 
tended to save the basic principle of contradiction by the formal 
distinction. It is very surprising, therefore, and it adds a new ex- 
ample to the collection of careless judgments passed upon Ockham, 
that an otherwise excellent work on the distinctio formalis in 


Francis of Mayronis'* should picture Ockham as a representative of 
those who denied the validity of the principle of contradiction in 
God. The author is able to quote some marginal notes of an old 
manuscript of Mayronis which refer this opinion to Ockham; and 
there is a strong possibility that this remark can be found in manu- 


17. While Scotus speaks of a distinctio formalis and of non-identitas formalis, 
Ockham admits the distinctio formalis only in the negative sense: “Non est aliud 
dicere, quod essentia et Personae distinguuntur formaliter secundum unum intellectum, 
nisi quod essentia est tres Personae et Persona non est tres Personae. Similiter nihil 
aliud intelligo per istam: essentia et paternitas distinguuntur formaliter nisi istam 
propositionem: essentia est filiatio, et paternitas non est filiatio, et tamen paternitas 
est essentia. Similiter: paternitatem et spirationem activam distingui formaliter non 
est aliud quam dicere, quod paternitas non est filiatio, et quod spiratio activa est filiatio, 
et tamen quod paternitas est spiratio activa. Et ita universaliter: de aliquibus veri- 
ficari distingui formaliter non est aliud quam de uno istorum aliquid vere affirmari et 
de alio vere negari, et tamen unum illorum vere affirmari de alio contingit sine omni 
variatione et aequivocatione alicuius vel verificatione pro diversis, sicut contingit in 
particularibus et indefinitis..." (Summae Logicae, Il, c. 2). 

18. Bartholomaeus Roth, O. F.M., Franz von Mayronis, Sein Leben, seine Werke, 
seine Lehre vom Formalunterschied in Gott (Franziskanische Forschungen, Heft 3) 
(Werl, 1936), p. 330: “Als Vertreter der Ansicht, dass zwar fiir die Philosophie 
nichts zugleich Eines und Vieles sein kénne, wohl aber in der Theologie, die ja lehre, 
dass 1-3 sei, lasst sich Ockham feststellen.” The author may to some extent be excused 
for this error, as he used as his main source Prantl who believed the Centiloguium 
to be an authentic work of Ockham’s, 
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scripts of other Scholastics as well. For there was in the fourteenth 
century among some Scholastics a persistent conviction that Ockham 
denied this principle. The reason for this view, however, is not that 
Ockham anywhere expressly denied the principle of contradiction, 
but rather (and this should surprise a Scotist!) that he taught the 
distinctio formalis. Holkot and Gregory a Rimini’? cannot see any- 
thing but a flat contradiction in the distinctio formalis. And for this 
reason they allege against Ockham, as well as Scotus, a violation of 
the principle of contradiction. This fact at least should caution 
Scotists against condemning Ockham for a doctrine which he has in 
common with Scotus. 

Yet we will admit that Ockham’s expressions could suggest to 
a careless reader that he excluded the principle of contradiction 
from God; or that he admitted that contradictory statements can be 
made about God, in the sense that the same in exactly the same 
sense is affirmed and denied in God. We read, for instance, in 
I Sent., d. 1, q. 5 E: 

Difficillimum est intelligere contradictoria verificari de eadem re, nec est 
hoc ponendum nisi propter solam fidem; ergo hoc non est ponendum, nisi 
ubi fides compellit; sed fides non compellit ad aliquid ponendum nisi quod 
habetur ex Scriptura Sacra vel ex determinatione Ecclesiae vel evidenter et 
formaliter infertur ex talibus. . . . 

Does the expression contradictoria verificari de eadem re mean that 
the same in exactly the same sense is denied and affirmed in God? 
Ockham certainly never taught such arrant nonsense. And when 
the Venerabilis Inceptor uses the expression “One thing is three 
things,” he does not mean that one essence is three essences; he 
means that one essence is in three Persons, of which each one is 
really distinct from the others, and each one really the same as the 
essence. Therefore, to simplify his formula to the impossibility 
“13” is an elementary fallacy and should be left to Averroes 
and some modern objectors. The problem which Ockham views is 
not how “1=—3” can be possible, but how one thing can be three 
things — i.e., three Persons — and how, nevertheless, each Person 
can be the same essence. Ockham sees very well the gravity and in- 
tricacy of the problem. If contradiction is the most powerful way 


_ 19. Cf. infra in the historical discourse, 
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to prove a real distinction, in case we have a simple denial of an 
affirmation as regards real things and provided no linguistic quali- 
fication admits the verification of this affirmation and denial at the 
same time, then we have to conclude to a real distinction wherever 
we verify contradictory statements. This rule is sufficient as regards 
all creatures and many facts in God. But as to some statements 
about the Blessed Trinity the case is different. There we have the 
choice either to deny the validity of the principle of contradiction, 
or to admit a distinction which is not a mental distinction and not 
a real distinction — namely, the distinctio non-identitatis formalis. 
Ockham chooses the latter alternative. Hence his proof of the dis- 
tinctio formalis is the Blessed Trinity itself; and his reason is to 
safeguard the principle of contradiction.” 


Ockham, however, is well aware that he does not give a solution 
of the difficulty, if solution means the elimination of the problem by 
reducing it to better-known statements. For the déstinctio formalis. 
is a mystery of the same degree as the mystery of the Blessed Trinity 
itself. 


Quia tamen est difficillima [sc., the distinctio formalis} ad ponendum 
ubique, non credo eam esse faciliorem ad tenendum quam Trinitatem Per- 
sonarum cum unitate essentiae, ideo non debet poni, nisi ubi evidenter 
sequitur ex traditis in Scriptura Sacra vel determinatione Ecclesiae, propter 
cuius auctoritatem debet omnis ratio captivari... (1 Sent. d. 2, q. 1 F). 


But from this, as we have seen, Ockham does not conclude to an 
irrationality in God or to the Credo quia absurdum. He concludes 
to a mode of non-identity in God which, though it cannot be grasped 
by any human understanding, nevertheless excludes a violation of 
the principle of contradiction. We may object to Ockham — but, 


20. “Contradictio est via potissima ad probandum distinctionem realem, quando 
ita est, quod est negatio simpliciter, ita quod per nullam circumlocutionem potest alte- 
rum contradictoriorum verificari de illo a quo negatur. Sed quando per talem circum- 
locutionem contingit alterum contradictoriorum verificari de illo a quo negatur, tunc 
tantum erit via et est via ad probandum distinctionem formalem. Et sic est in pro- 
posito; quia quamvis haec sit vera: paternitas non est communicabilis, haec tamen est 
vera: paternitas est illa res quae est communicabilis. Similiter, quamvis haec non sit 
vera: Pater est Filius, tamen haec est vera: Pater est illa res quae est Filius, quia 
Pater est illa essentia quae est Filius. Et universaliter, quando ita est, tunc est illa 
distinctio possibilis: sed numquam ita est, nisi in Deo, et ideo est in solo Deo po- 
nenda. Unde dico, quod non potest esse distinctio formalis nec talis contradictio veri- 
ficari, nisi ubi sunt distinctae res realiter, quae tamen sunt una res realiter, quod 
solum est possibile de Personis divinis, quia sunt tres Personae realiter distinctae, et 
tamen sunt una res, quia sunt una essentia numero” (J Sent., d. 2, q. 11, O). 
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in that event, to Scotus as well — that he implicitly violated the 
principle of contradiction; but to allege against him that he inten- 
tionally denied that principle is an historical error. My personal 
opinion is that he neither intended to deny the principle of con- 
tradiction, nor denied it even implicitly. 


V. THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AUTHOR OF 
THE Centiloquium AND OCKHAM 


The differences between the author of the Centiloquium and 
Ockham are much more far-reaching than at first glance would 
appear. The main ones are as follows: 

(1) The author of the Centiloguium states: Logic as developed 
by Aristotle is not formal and universally valid. Ockham, however, 
states that Aristotelian Logic is essentially formal and universally 
valid. 

(2) The author of the Centiloguium states: The syllogismus 
expositorius, when applied to terms and propositions about the 
Blessed Trinity, has no defect, and nevertheless is not valid. Ockham 
states that in these cases there is a defect which can be unmasked 
as a fallacia accidentis. 

(3) The author of the Centiloguium states: A formally valid 
syllogism can be obtained by an additional supernatural rule which 
concerns changes in the nature of the conclusion. Ockham, how- 
ever, knows nothing of such an additional rule. He simply sounds 
a warning as to the terms of the Blessed Trinity. Because these 
terms are of a unique nature, not known (of course) to Aristotle 
but known only to theologians, they are therefore not suitable re- 
placements of variables in formally valid syllogisms. 

(4) The uniqueness of terms of the Blessed Trinity is expressed 
by Ockham when he advocates the déstinctio non-identitatis forma- 
lis. The author of the Centiloguium, on the other hand, does not 
mention any distinction; he states only that certain terms are not 
convertible. 

These differences between the author of the Centiloquium and 
Ockham are of such a nature that, historically speaking, an identifi- 
cation of Ockham with the author of the Centiloguium is impos- 
sible. A change of mind on the part of Ockham is excluded, be- 
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cause he has substantially the same teaching in his first work, the 
Ordinatio, and in one of his last philosophical writings, the Summa 
Logicae. 


VI. THE HisroricAL POSITION OF THE AUTHOR OF 
THE Centiloquium AND OF OCKHAM 


In this final section we shall try to indicate the group of 
Scholastics to which Ockham belongs, and that to which the author 
of the Centiloguium belongs. Only a short and necessarily incom- 
plete outline will be given. 

The thirteenth century Scholastics, at least implicitly, believed 
in the formality of Logic. as regards the mystery of the Blessed 
Trinity. However, the first one to realize the gravity of the prob- 
lem involved was, as it seems, Scotus “qui alios in subtilitate iudicii 
excellebat” (Ockham, I Sent., d. 2, q. 6B). He deals with our prob- 
lem in extenso in Ox., I, d. 2, q. 7, nn. 47 et seg. (Viv. ed., t. 8, 
pp. 630 et seqg.). His solution is slightly different from that of 
Ockham, since he unmasks certain syllogisms in terms of the Blessed 
Trinity as fallaciae figurae dictionis, though he admits that they can 
be fallaciae accidentis as well. 

The unknown author of the Quaestiones in libros Priorum 
(which have been attributed to Scotus) maintains the formality of 
Logic and shows in particular that it holds for the syllogismus ex- 
positorius (cf. op. cit., q. 11: “Utrum syllogismus expositorius 
teneat gratia formae” — Viv. ed., t. 2, pp. 108 et seg.). According 
to him, the syllogismus expositorius is not confined to the third 
figure. This, however, is a matter of mere terminology. 

Within the Scotistic school, the most vigorous defender of the 
formality of Logic is Francis of Mayronis. His first question of the 
Conflatus (ed. Basel, 1489) is a masterpiece of formal treatment 
of the principle of contradiction. Other texts relevant to our prob- 
lem have been published by Fr. Bartholomaeus Roth, O. F. M.,?! 
whose work contains many historical details relative to our topic. 


To this Scotistic group of defenders of the formal character of 
Logic Ockham belongs also, because he too acknowledges the neces- 


21. Op. cit., esp. pp. 336-347 (Quodl., 1). 
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sity of a distinctio formalis, though, like many other Scotists, in the 
negative form. 

Closely related to Ockham is Adam Wodham, O. F. M., who is 
usually called an Ockhamist, though strictly he should be considered 
as belonging to no particular school. His discussion of the problem of 
the formality of Logic is found in I Sent., d. 33, q. 3 (ed. cit., foll. 
81 et seq.): “Utrum sit aliqua regula vel ars, per quam consequen- 
ter solvi possunt paralogismi facti circa materiam Trinitatis et tali- 
bus similes.”” The formal distinction is stated by him in the first 
question of distinction 33, where he says: “Octava conclusio: Deitas 
non est formaliter vel per se primo modo aliqua Persona divina.” 
Wodham’s criticism of Scotus and Ockham regards more the for- 
mulation of the solution than the solution itself. 

Gregory of Rimini, likewise an Ockhamist, criticizes Ockham 
severely, and thinks that Ockham’s solution implies a denial of the 
universal validity of Logic. He defends the formal character of 
Logic but denies, however, the distinctio formalis.? Gregory of 
Rimini is sometimes enumerated among the defenders of the dis- 
tinctio formalis. But this seems to be an error, because he denies any 
distinction a parte rei. Let the texts speak for themselves: 


Secunda [conclusio}: quod deitas nullo modo distinguitur ex natura rei 
a proprietate personali, sic quod extra animam deitas et personalis proprie- 
tas sint aliquae duae quaevis entitates qualitercumque illae nominentur. 


Gregory admits only that the predication of the essence and the per- 
sonal property is not formal: “Quarta: quod neutrius praedicatio 
de altero est formalis.” 

Holkot represents the furthest point of development from the 
Scotistic and Ockhamistic solution. For this so-called Ockhamist, 
who is fond of quoting St. Thomas often, denies the distinctio for- 
malis in any sense, and also denies the formal character of Logic. 
But he does not deny the principle of contradiction. In Quodl., q. 2 
(Ms. Royal 10 C VI), he ridicules the distinctio formalis. 


Frustra fingitur iste modus loquendi in materia ista, quia non dilucidat 
nec contradictionem vitat nec plus invitat quam quicumque modus alius. Nam 
omnis catholicus concedit quod aliquid praedicatur de essentia, quod non 


22. I Sent., d. 33 et 34, q. 1: “Respondeo ergo...” (ed. Gugl. Militis, Paris, 
1482). 
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praedicatur de Patre, et haec est’ difficultas, _— hoc potest esse.... 
Cf. also Determinationum, q. 10, sextum dubium Q (ed. Lyons, 1497). 


In Quodl., q. 3, Holkot states: 


Tertio dico quod [catholicus} non debet concedere contradictoria, potest 
tamen concedere propositiones, quae videntur esse contradictoriae vel im- 
plicantes contradictionem, sicut illae duae propositiones videntur includere 
contradictionem: Deus est res simplicissima, et Deus est tres res... . 


The formality of Aristotelian Logic is denied, and a supernatural 
Logic affirmed, in the following text (/oc. cit.): 


10° dico, quod catholicus nulla logica debet uti in concedendo vel ne- 
gando propositiones sive consequentias nisi determinatione ecclesiae, nec 
aliquibus regulis humanitus adinventis sic quod illae regulae sint mensura 
suae concessionis vel negationis in materia de credibilibus. Patet hoc, quia 
in materia tali deficit logica naturalis; nam aliquando in syllogismo exposi- 
torio oportet concedere utramque praemissarum et tamen negare conclusio- 
nem. Et tamen secundum logicam naturalem discursus non habet instantiam, 
sed est syllogismus optimus. Verbi gratia, si arguitur sic: Haec res est Pater, 
haec res est Filius, ergo Filius est Pater, videtur optima consequentia. Similis 
instantia (non) potest inveniri in universo mundo. Unde Aristoteles arbi- 
tratus est, quod talis forma arguendi est notior et evidentior quam syllo- 
gismus quicumque factus ex universalibus vel ex universali et particulari. 


From this short exposition it follows that the historical position 
of the author of the Centiloguium is not in the neighborhood of 
Ockham, but rather in the neighborhood of Holkot. 


PHILOTHEUS BOEHNER, O. F. M.* 


Franciscan Institute, 
St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


*I wish to express my thanks to Fr. Sebastian Day, O. F.M., for his kind help in 
preparing this article. The texts of Ockham quoted in this paper are corrected on the 
basis of many manuscripts. P. B. 





SAINTS’ LIVES ATTRIBUTED 
TO NICHOLAS BOZON 


Part Il 


LA VIE SEIN MARGARET" [95R, COL. 2} 


Vus qui avez desirance 

Des mals aver allegeance 

Vus donez a lire volentiers 

Ou de oyer de bon quers 

La vie seinte margarete 

Li prist le noun de margarite 

Ceo est une pere preciouse 

Blanche e petite e vertuose 

Dunt ele out bien le noun 

De margarete par cele resun 

Ke blanche esteit par chastete 

E petite par humilite 

E vertuouse en treble manere 

Cum treis vertuz ad la pere 

Vertu pur sanc estancher 

Vertu en cuntre passiun de quer 

E vertu ke le espirit 

Mult comfort dit le escrit 

De asez plus fu margarete [95v, 
col. 1} 

Virtuouse ke margarite 

Le sanc estanchea de parente 

Kant fit encuntre lur volente 

Le honur del secle ad despise 

E fut pur dieu martirize 

Lautre vertu kele assuagea 

Dolur de meint quer kant ele 
pria 

Pur cels e celes ki sunt penez 

Ke par sa priere seient allegiez 

La tierce vertue ad tel pris 

Ke mult confort nos espiriz 

Kan une femme tendre e frele 

Tels mals suffrit sanz querele 

Ceo nus deit bien conforter 

En grevance confort aver 

Ore avez oy le noun 35 

De margarete e la resun 


1. The title is written in the margin ; only part 
of the 2 shows, and the first stroke of the final e 
barely shows. 





Ore escotez sa bone vie 

Bien menee e bien finie 
Theodos son pere out noun 
Un segnur de grant renoun 
Patriarke de les paens 

Ki mult hay les cristiens 

En antioche fu manant 

Le sire baillia cest enfant 
Margarete sa chere gemme 
De nurer a une femme 

Ke cristiene esteyt privee 

E ceste enfante ad baptize 
Kant ele fut bien aprise 

E del amour dieu supprise 
Par humblesce ne tint pas vice 
De estre servante sa nurice 
Un iour ala od ses compaynes 
A chanz garder ses ouwayles 
Par la passa olibrius 

Vers les cristiens mult irrous 
Aparceut ceste ke fut si bele 
Lors sa gent a li apele 

Si ceste seit de bon lyniage 
Jeo la prenderay en mariage 
E si noun ele serra [95v, col. 2] 
Ma concubyne ore alez la 

E a force si la pernez 

E a mon hostel tost la amenez 
Olibrius la aresona 

De son estat e tut demanda 

La pucele dunc respondi 

A cel tyrant dit issi 

Jeo su de noble sanc estret 

E margarete mon noun si est 
E cristiene su pur verite 

Ore vus ay ieo tut counte 
Lautre dit vostre visage 

Vus mustre bien de haut parage 
E vostre noun fu bien done 
A pere preciouse compare 
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La tierce chose ke avez dit 

Ke vus creez en ihesu crist 

Celi ke fu si malmene 

Ne afert pas a vostre lignee 

Certes dit ele ceo fu pur nous 

Ne mye pur li morut li douz 

A mort se mist de mort releva 

E par sa mort nus delivera 

De morte durable e nus rechata 

La vie estable ke tuz iours dura 

Li tyrant fu dunc corusce 

A la prison la ad enveyee 

Ou ele pria nostre segnour 

Mult tendrement de socour 

Ke par le enmy ne fu vencue 

E sa requeste li fu tendue 

Lendemayn fu remandee 

E il li fu dit en verite 

Si guerpir volez la cristienetee 

Richement serret marie 

E si noun vus sentirez 

Asez des peines ceo sachez 

Jeo su dit ele mariee 

A li qui pere nad en poeste 

Pur sa amour ieo ne face 

Nule force de vostre manace 

La pucele fu dunc penduee [96r, 
col. 1} 

En un engin tut nuee 

Des groses verges dure batue 

E tant de sanc fu espandue 

Ke li tyrant pur pitee 

Sa face de li ad tournee 

Les tourmentours diseient a li 

Margarete eez merci 

De vostre beaute e creez 

Nostre conseil e vas sauvez 

Vus estes dit ele conseilers 

A seintes almes contrariers 

Vus conseilez pur bref solace 

Ke ieo me mette en long allas 

Ceo est dreite vie de cristiene 

En ceste vie endurer peyne 

Lors fu avalee e mis en prison 

En orbeysoun fit oreyson 

E dit a dieu sir ieo vas pri 

Mustrez moy mon. enemi 

Ke vere le puse apertement 
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Ki me procure tel tourment 

Lors apparut en la prison 

Un trop hidus e fiers dragon 

De sa bouche issit tel feu 

Ke la ou lumer avant ne fu 

Chascun angle de la meyson? 

Ele pout vere cel dragon 

Lors fit ele singne de la croice 

E pria dieu de haute voice 

Kil la suavast del enemi 

E le dragoun se mist ali3 

Ouvrit la bouche le transgluta 

Mes par la croice le dragon creva 

Seyne e haytee ele se leva 

E ihesu crist mult mercia 

Le diable se turna en autre forme 

En figure de un neir homme 

Pur li deceyvre e grever 

Mes kant out fet sa prier 

La pucele a li se mett 

E de sa mayn a tere le gett 

Son pee destre li mit au col 
{96r, col. 2] 

E dit vas cheitif orgulus fol 

Fetes ore ceo ke poez 

Le diable crie dame cessez 

Jeo su vencu par une femme 

Mergarete la riche gemme 

Si ieo fuse par homme vencu 

Ne fus pas tant confundu 

Mes hount me perce la froncele 

Kant vencu su par femme freele 

Vostre pere me fu chere 

E mult amay vostre mere 

E vas me avez de tut honi 

E la pucele dit a li 

Pur quei estes si entour 

A cristiens de fere dolour 

De nature corumpu 

Vers cristiens ieo su esmu 

Peyse a nous kil serrunt dimes 

En la ioye ke nus perdimes 

Pur ceo ne avums autre feste 

Fors a cristiens fere moleste 

Li roy vaylant e li os 

Salomon aveit enclos 
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145 


150 


155 


165 


2. This line seems to need a verb. 
3. ali. 
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Sanz numbre de nostre companye 

En un vessel tutte sa vye 

Apres sa mort les genz quiderent 

Trover tresor e le debriserent 

Nos compaynons eschaperent 

E meynt homme pus greverent 

E mergarete li ad demande 

Ke est vostre noun vas maufe 

Beltisco dit il su nomee 

Ki meynte alme ay encombre 

Ki grever ne puse en veylant 

Jeo les greve en dormant 

E nomeement cels ke ne unt 

De la croice le singne en front 

La pucele dunc le comanda 

En desert e coniura 

Ke de cele oure en avant 185 

Homme ne grevat femme ne enfant 

Lors apparut ihesu crist [96v, 
col. 1} 

E tutte la mesone resplendit 

La conforta de beu promes 

Ke ele vendreit a li a son deces 

Li tirant pus la fit maunder 

Par devant li e demander 

Si ele fut en volente 

De fere ceo kil out moneste 

Ele respondit ieo su afermee 

En lamour celi ki me ad amee 

Le tirant fit dunc empler 

Un vessel grant de euue cler 

E peez e meyns la fit lier 

E parfount laeinz getter 

De totes parz les genz vindrent 

Plusurs de eus fous se tindrent 

Ke terre mute vint si grant 

Ke nul ne fit beau semblant 

Les liens dount fut liee 

Par sa priere sunt debrise 

Seyn e sauf sen issit 

Par la vertu ihesu crist 

Li tirant dunc fet ses comanz 

Mettre entour li tisons ardanz 

La chare li comence de broyler 

E la pucele dieu loer 

Sir dit ele la chare seit ars 

Ke lalme ne eyt mal dautre parz 

Kant ke furent la present 
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Se mervaylerent durement 

Ke homme ou femme pout suffrir 

En tant de maners fort martir 

Une columbe se est presente 

E une coroune lad portee 

O li pala e la dit 

Vus estes sauve par ihesu crist 

Il vs maund doucement 

La courte de ciel vus attent 

Vus estes pucele honuree 

De touz les seintz de ciel amee 

Kant ceste novele fut pupplie 

Sount convertuz a cristiente 

Cink mil hommes e bien plus 
[96v, col. 2} 

Ke furent descolez pur dieu 
trestuz 

Le prince dounc fu pourus 

Ke de son puple perdreit plus 

Tantost fit comander. 

Seynte mergarete decoler 

Kant la pucele vint a chanz 

Dieus envea tele cheanz 

Ke celi malcus appelle 

Par ki serreit decolee 

Vit ihesu en humanite 

E dit par moy ne serrez tue 

Si vus dit ele le avez veu 

Me grantez ore en cest leu 

Un poy de tens en oreyson 

E pus me averez abaundon 

Ele dunc agenuz se mist 

E dit issi a ihesu crist 

Jeo vus pri pur celi e cele 

Ki en angusse a moy apele 

Par vus seit aliegee 

Jeo le vas pri pur amiste 

E cels ki escriverunt 

Ou oyrunt ou lirrunt 

Mes gestes en seint lyvre 

De mal de pechie seient delyvre 

E a cele meysone 

Ou serra ma passione 

Leu par grant devocion 

Donez cele beneyzon 

Ke la maufe neyt pouer 

Homme ne femme lenz encum- 
brer 
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Ne la femme travaylant 

Ne seyt encumbre del enfant 

Ne lenz ne seyt enfant ne 

Par le diable encumbre 

Clop ne sourd ne muet 

Ne evugle ne bozzon ne deget 

E celi ki serra en prison 

Tut seit par mesprison 

E face lire ma passion 

Par vus eyt remission 

Nus sumes touz pecheours [97r, 
col. 1} 

E vus pleyn de grant dulceours 

Kant la virgine out parfet 

Sa priere descendu est 

Une blanche columbe a une 
croice 

Of li parla de aperte voyce 

Mergarete la benuree 

Vostre priere vas est grantee 

Pur ceo ke pensastes de pecheours 

En vos anguses e dolours 

Dieu vs grante par ses dulceours 

Vos priers a tuz iours 

Cels ki averunt le douce estorie 

De vostre passion la memorie 

De mals averunt allegeance 

Si ne seit pur lur mescheance 

Dieu vas maunde ke en chescun leu 

Ke de pechie nest corrumpu 

Si vostre passion i seyt leu 

En chescun mal lur ert escu 

La margarete fu ioyouse 

De ceste novele delitouse 

E dit a celi malcus nome 

Jeo pri ke tost sey decolee 

Jeo dit il ne voyle dieus 

Un mescreant ke vy dieus 

E ses angles entour vus 
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Ke ieo meys mayn en vus 

Si vas ne mettez mayn en moy 

Parte de ciel ne averez o moy 

E meyntenant leve il lespe 

A un soul coup la ad decole 

Ceo ke avint de celi malquyn 

Jeo ne ay pas trove en mon latin 

Ke fit teu fet apres la vuewe 

Meis par cele pleyne de vertuwe 

Jeo crey kil prist bon fin 

Me ke trove ne seyt en latin 

Kant la pucele fut decolee 

Les angels unt lalme enporte 

O melodie grant demene 

E avant ke fut enterree 

Touz les malades ki la vindrent 
[{97r, col. 2] 

A lour rescet seyns revindrent 

Dunc plusurs paens sunt con- 
vertuz 

A dieu par mustrance de tant de 
vertuz 

A cele oure esteyent oy 

Les dyables en leyr ki diseyent issi 

Le pussant dieu de cristiens 

Ad engette de nos liens 

Par ceste femme nostre preye 

Ore alum alum nostre veye 

Margarete ore pensez 

De. moy cheytif ke ay translatez 

Vostre vie e€ vostre passion 

Ke dieu me grante sauvacion 

E a touz cels ke cest escrit 

Orrunt ou lirrunt o delit 

Ceo est le covenant avant fet 

Ore seit garde si vas plet amen* 330 
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315 
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325 


4. The final » of Amen is a capital letter care- 
fully elaborated. 


LA VIE SEINT MARTHA [97R, COL. 2} 


Beu segnours ki delitez 

Noveles oyer de estrangetez 

Cele chose ke trove ay 

Escotez cea e vus dirray 

En la vie seinte martha 5 


Ke sovent ihesu herbergea 
Tant cum ala ci entere 
Cum vas avey oy retrere 
Sire fut son pere nome 

E sa mere dame eukare 
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Son: pere out en sa baillye 

Mattinia e sirie 

Duk esteit estreit de reys 

Chivaler noble e curteys 

Martha par sa mere aveyt 

Bele chose dount viveyt 

La vile ke out noun bethanie 

E de ierusalem une partie 

Femme esteit ben avisee 

Unk ne fut esposee 

Ne ke len sache folie ne fit 

De son cors par foul delit 

Kant iesu passa par pays 

Nostre segnour illuc ad pris 
[97v, col. 1} 

Son hostel ke fut prest tut dis 

Kant autres li feseient escundis 

Un iour le servi cum fit sovent 

Sa sure reprist egrement 

Ke ayder ne vout mes se assit 

Pur oyer les paroles ihesu crist 

Par la resone ke li fut vis 

Ke ihesu esteit de teu pris 

Ke tut le mound a tel sire 

Trop poy serreit de bien servire 

Apres lascencion nostre segnour 

Furent eles en grant dolur 

Par ieues a paens malurez 

Ke les desciples unt tourmentez 

Martha dunc e sa sure 

Furent mys maugre lour 

En une neif sanz vitayl 

E sanz sigle e governayl 

En cele neif fu ausi mys 

Un seint homme de grant pris 

De ki eles furent baptizez 

Maximyn fut appellez 

E autres plusurs bone genz 

En cele neif sunt mys enz 

La grace dieu sanz nul peril 

Les amena en marsil 

La demurent en cel leu 

Ou mouz de genz unt converteu 

A la fay de seinte eglise 

Par seinte vie e bone aprise 

E nostre livre nus ad counte 

Ke martha fut mult renome 

Lang aveyt de bien parler 





E bele grace de bien prechier 
Avint issi ke un der. 
Ke trop fu hidous e feloun 60 
Esteit manant en cele tere 
Unk de tel ne oy retrere 
Lune partie del gragoun 
Apparut beste lautre pessoun 
Les denz aveit moult akuz 65 
Granz e longs e crokuz [97v, 
col. 2} 
Le cors aveit plus gros ke- buf 
Trop poy li serreit au diner un uf 
La feente kil getta par derere 
Fu si ardant e si fere 70 
Ke par chalin ardereit 
Quele chose ke touchereit 
Plus loung esteit ke nul chival 
E cele beste fit tant de mal 
Ke homme ne oseit par li passer 
Ne par tere ne par mer 
Kant il vout par tere ala 
E homme e femme devora 
E kant il vout il saveit estre 
En les euwes pur mal encrestre 
Les nefes chargez reversa 
E plusurs genz a morte livera 
Kant martha la chose oyt 
De male remedi les promist 
Martha vint le dragoun trova 
En un boys ou il devora 
Un homme vif si le mangea 
E meintenant li fit martha 
Del euwe beneite envirouner 
E une croice a li mustrer 
Kant cele beste tant malet 
La vertu sentit del euwe benet 
E devant li vit la croice 
Lors getta une hidouse voyce 
E se suffrit par femme lier 
Ke soleit avant la gent devorer 
La femme le tint en sa ceinture 
Tant cum la gent li curent sure 
Les unes de lance les autres de pere 
Si unt occis li malveis lere 100 
Tarascur fut appellee 
Celi malveis en la countree 
Lors fu martha mult alosee 
E dieu par li plus honuree 
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Un iour avint ke estut martha 

Sur la rive a genz precha 

Dautre part cele river 

Si estut un bacheler [98r, col. 1] 

Si out desir pur meuz oyer 

Les paroles ke oyt precher 

Il entendit quil sout neger 

E si mit en la river 

Par cas escheit ke fut nehe 

E lendemein le cors trove 

Ses amys venent o le cors 

En pluraat prient martha lors 

Ke sicum mort fut par enchesun 

Ke voleit aver oy le sermun 

Ke par li fut resuscite 

Par ki fut avant nee 

A la priere de cele gent 

Ele se assentit humblement 

A la tere en croice se mist 

E parla si vers ihesu crist 

Trescher segnour douce ihesu 

Ki en mon hostel ay resceu 

E tant sovent herbergee 

Jeo vus pri pur le amyte 

Ke a cel oure me mustrastes 

Kant mon frere resuscitastes 

Ke morte en vie le quart iour 

Kant fut pleyn de puour 

Ke la multitude de ceste gens 

Dount tut le plus sount paens 

Pusent guerpir lour fause ley 

E crere fermement ceo ke crey 

Martha dunc se leva 

E al mort sen ala 

Par la mayn ele le prist 

Levez dit ele. e a son dit 

Le mort en vie releva 

E de baptem les pria 

Plusurs genz ke unt ceo veu 

A la fay sount converteu 

Dunc fit martha une meson 

En ceo bois ou fut le dragon 

A tret a li femmes plusurs 

De bele manere de bon mours 

E par mult grant devocion 

Establit la religion [98r, col. 
2 


] 


La se tint en oreison 
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110 
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E kant ele vit ke fut seson 

Se mit en pays pour precher 

Pur les almes a dieu gaygner 

A son returner a meson 

Se dona tut a oreyson 

Son cors pena pur veyller 

E ses oyz par mult lermer 

E char ne peisson ne vout manger 

Ne gres ne blaunkes ne vout to- 
cher 

Ne vin ne cidre ne vout guster 

E sur nuwe tere vout reposer 

Cent fez la nute mit a tere 

Ses genuz a dieu pur requere 

Pur le puple quil eit merci 

Ke pur lur pechez ne fusent peri 

Un ymage fit de ihesu crist 

En tele semblance cum ele le vist 

Alant en tere e si vestu 

Kanqwe tocha receut vertu 

Ses compaygnes mult bien aprist 

De quer servir ihesu crist 

Ceste dame bone e sage 

Kant ele vint a grant age 

Par dieu fu garni kant moreit 

Un an avant kele passeit 

Tut cel an la fevre out 

Maladie ke mult la grevout 

En cors le greva ne mye en quer 

Pur la esperance de bon lower 

Une semayne avant ke passa 

Une veuwe dieu la mustra 

Dount ele fu mult solascee 

Lalme sa sure cum fut menee 

De cest mound a ioye sovereyne 185 

La douce marie magdeleyne 

En companie aungeline 

Lors dit martha la begyne 

A cele alme ke vist passer 

Plus lusant ke esteyle cler 

Ore hastez vas a nostre mestre 

Ke en mon hostel solei pestre 
[{98v, col. 1} 

Kant martha vit aprocher 

Le tens ke deveit de ci passer 

Appela ses sures e les dit 

Ke feseient alumer entour son lit 
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De tute parz les chandayles 
E se tenisent la nute en veylles 
Apres la mynute les veyllanz 
Furent trovez en dormanz 
Les debles vindrent e unt esteint 
Tute la lumere ke rien remeint 
E se mustrerent devant son lit 
_ Lors seinte martha a ihesu dit 
Trescher segnour e bele host 
Ceste veuwe de moy host 
Jeo vey devant mey les maufez 
Ke unt escrit mes pechez 
Ne suffrez pas ke hidur blesce 
Le quer de vostre chere hostesce 210 
Lors vint sa sure la maudeleyne 
Ke morut meme cele someyne 
Lumere of li apporta 
E tute la mesone enlumina 
Les deables sen alerent en tene- 
brur 
E martha parla o sa sorour 
E sa sure 0 li parla 
E checune dautre ioye en a 
A ceo sen veint li rey de cyel 
E la dit une parole teyl 
Ma chere hostesce ore venez 
La ou ieo su vus serrez 
Vus me avez resceu en ton hostel 
E ieo vas resceyverei en mon ceel 
E cels ki de ayde vas prierunt 225 
Par vostre requeste le troverunt 
Martha dunc se fit porter 
De hors la mesone e la cocher 
Sur les cendres en tere neuwe 
Ke vers le ceel ut la veuwe 
Devant li fit la croice tenir 
A ihesu dit 0 grant suspir 
Receyvez sir vostre hostesce 
Ke dolour mes ne me blesce 
[98v, col. 2} 
Martha dunc devant li fit 
Lire la passion ihesu crist 
Kant vint al pas ou il dit 
Ke ihesu rendit lespirit 
In manus tuas ef cetera 
La seinte femme devia 
Ceo fu le samadi e lendemeyn 


200 


205 


215 


230 


235 


240 





Un eveske fronto! le dymeyn? 

Chanta sa messe en la citee 

Pentagorit ke est appelle 

Mult loinz de cele meson 

En un autre regioun 

Le eveske sit revestu 

Tant cum le epistle esteit lu 

Vynt nostre segnur ihesu crist 

A cel eveske et li dit 

Venez fronto mon cher amy 

Vus vendrez 0 moy ou ieo vus dy 

Ma chere hostesce ke me resceut 

Si est passe ceste nute 

A ioye ke ne avera finement 

Nus serroms al enterement 

E meintenant le eveske fut 

A cele meson ou martha geut 

En la mesone de tarascur 

Ou ele purvit son soiour 

Le office feseyent enterement 

E a cel enterement 

Tel honour dieu la fit 

Ke de ses maynes en tere la mit 

A ceo vas vynt un bacheler 

E comence ihesu a resoner 

Ke estes vs ceo dit il 

Le plus bel ke ay veu de myl 

Jesu ne respondit mot 

Un petit livre li desclot 

De bele lettre escrit tut pleyn 

Si la baylla en sa mayn 

Lautre tourne cea e la 

E autre parole ne trova 

Fors un soul vers benure 

Par tut le lyvre reherce [99r, 
col. 1} 

Ma chere hostesce leel e estable 

En memoyre serra pardurable 

James ne horra si bien noun 

Ne ia ne verra si ioye noun 

Kant le clerc out leu lescrit 

Nul homme entour li vit 

Retournum ore a la citee 

Dount le eveske fut amene 

Kant le clerc le epistle out leu 

E la sequence chante fu 


1. St. Frontus at Périgueux. 
2. le di meyn. 
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Le eveske sit en son lu 

Pres del auter revestu 

Le deken quidout quil dormesit 
Dunc une pece le suffrit 

Mes pur le puple ke li attendi 
Le deken se mit tut dreit a li 
E dit iube domine benedicere 
Pur le evangel ke fut assigne 
Coment dit il ke avez fet 

Vus me avez haste ceo maufet 
Jeo ay lesse me ganz derere 

E mon anel o riche pere 

Ou dit lautre sount els gisant 
Jeo les querrey mayntenant 

Le eveske dit ore atendez 

Ne mye si tost cum vus quidez 
Pus apres kant les clers 
Entendirent tut le veyrs 
Ententivement unt enquis 
Quele parte fut cel pais 

E pur prover la verite 

A tel leu unt envee 

E sicum il dit illuc trova 

Anel e gaunz ke la lessa 

Lun gaunt o le anel reporta 

E lautre gaunt iluc demora 

En temoynance de la merveyle 
Ke dieu fit la sanz nule fayle 


Wells College, 
Aurora-on-Cayuga, N. Y. 





Mes chers amys ore entendez 315 

Ki cest escrit regardez 

Quele affiance e quel confort 

Ceste femme out en sa mort 
[99r, col. 2} 

Cum sovent ad rehercee 

Ke ihesu crist out herbergee 320 

Par ceo poez entendre 

Ke vas devez estre tendre 

Tele chose fere en vostre vie 

Ke en vostre morte vus seit aie 

Mes par aventure vus dirrez 325 

A bon oure fut unc nez 

Ki ihesu crist put herberger 

Cum martha fit en son hostel 

Jeo di quil memes a nus diseit 

Qui le meyndre de mens resceit 330 

En mon noun par charitee 

Il me ad resceu e herbetgee 

Si vus ne avez manger ne beyvre 

A qui le pussez bien resceyvre 

En vostre quer le resceyvez 335 

E la en amour le herbergez 

E ieo di si vas le facez 

O li en ceel reposerez 

Jeo pri a dieu ke veyngnum la 

Par les merites de seinte martha. 
amen 340 


Mary R. LEARNED 
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THE ACADEMY OF AMERICAN FRANCISCAN HISTORY 


on opening of the Academy of American Franciscan History took 
place at the Franciscan Monastery in Washington, D. C., on Tuesday, 
April 18. This noteworthy development in the field of Inter-American his- 
torical research was initiated under the guidance of the Very Rev. Mathias 
Faust, O. F. M., Delegate General of North and Central America. 

The ceremonies of inauguration began with a Solemn High Mass at 
Mount St. Sepulchre in the presence of the Most Rev. Edwin V. O'Hara, 
D.D., Bishop of Kansas City, who delivered the sermon; the Most Rev. 
John Mark Gannon, D. D., Bishop of Erie; and the Most Rev. Paul Yu-Pin, 
Vicar Apostolic of Nanking, China. The Very Rev. Wenceslaus Krzycki, 
O. F. M., Minister Provincial of the Sacred Heart Province, offered the Mass. 
Also present were the Very Rev. Ministers Provincial and Commissary of 
North America, and Franciscan historians from the various Provinces of the 
United States, Canada, Mexico and several Latin-American countries. 

The opening session of the Academy was held in Pilgrimage Hall. The 
Rev. Roderick Wheeler, O. F.M., Ph. D., Director of the Academy, pre- 
sided, and the Rev Francis Borgia Steck, O.F.M., Ph.D., professor of 
history at the Catholic University, acted as chairman. An address was de- 
livered by J. Manuel Espinosa, Ph. D., professor of history at Loyola Uni- 
versity, on “Our Debt to the Franciscan Missionaries of New Mexico.” He 
was followed by John Tate Lanning, Ph. D., professor of history at Duke 
University, whose topic was “The Intellectual History of the Spanish Colo- 
nies: Its revision with special reference to the Franciscans.” 

The guests at the dinner in the evening included about two hundred 
distinguished personages, many of them outstanding authorities in the fields 
of American History, Inter-American affairs, and Franciscan research. The 
Ambassadors from various countries of Latin America and members of the 
diplomatic corps, representatives from the State Department and the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American Affairs, members of the Library of 
Congress, the Hispanic Foundation of America and the Carnegie Institution 
of Washington, as well as scholars from many universities of the Western 
Hemisphere were in attendance. The Rev. Herbert Gallagher, O. F. M., 
Guardian of Holy Name College, was toastmaster and introduced the speaker, 
Howard Mumford Jones, Litt. D., L. H. D., Dean of the Graduate School of 
Harvard University, who gave an inspiring address on the Franciscans and 
their contribution to the intellectual heritage of our civilization. Father 
Roderick at this gathering announced the names of the honorary and corre- 
sponding members of the Academy. 

The final session was presided over by the Most Rev. John Mark 
Gannon, D.D., with the Very Rev. Thomas Plassmann, O. F. M., Ph. D., 
S.T.D., President of St. Bonaventure College and Seminary, Managing 
Editor of FRANCISCAN STUDIES, acting as chairman. Carlos E. Castaneda, 
Ph. D., of the University of Texas, gave an address entitled ‘The Sons of 
St. Francis in Texas.” He was followed by Eduardo Enrique Rios, Ph. D., 
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of the University of Mexico, whose paper was ‘Franciscan Influence in 
Mexican Culture.” The final address was delivered by France V. Scholes, 
Ph. D., of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, on ‘Franciscan Con- 
tributions to Maya Studies.” 

The Very Rev. Mathias Faust, O. F.M., Delegate General, the founder 
and sponsor of the Academy, envisioned and proposed the establishment of 
the institution shortly after his appointment as Delegate of the Minister 
General. The enthusiastic cooperation of friends and scholars, in evidence 
at the formal inauguration of the Academy, is an indication of the timeliness 
of the undertaking, as well as an augury of its success. The purpose of the 
Academy is to discover and assemble documents and books of Franciscan 
interest, to compile a complete bibliographical index of American Fran- 
ciscana, to edit and publish documents, and to issue original historical works. 
In a word, it aims to stimulate, coordinate and perpetuate interest in Amer- 
ican Franciscan studies, and to pay a debt of gratitude to the past. The 
Academy will publish a quarterly review of Inter-American cultural history, 
called The Americas. The headquarters of the Academy are at Holy Name 
College, Washington, D. C., with branches at Montreal, Canada, and 
Mexico City. 

FRANCISCAN STUDIES wishes success to the newly formed Academy of 
American Franciscan History, and its forthcoming quarterly, The Americas. 


HE following list of recent dissertations is given as evidence that 

Franciscans are engaged in research and producing works that deserve 
praise in their respective fields. The list also evidences that Franciscan topics 
are in prominence as topics for scholarly investigation. 

A doctoral thesis accepted last June by the University of Pittsburgh, the 
work of Rev. John A. Sabinash, a priest of the Pittsburgh diocese, is entitled 
St. Bonaventure’s Itinerarium Mentis in Deum. It is a translation, with an in- 
troduction and commentary, of the Franciscan Cardinal's important opuscu- 
lum. Besides an introduction dealing with the life and philosophical back- 
ground of the Seraphic Doctor, the work also contains a special section on 
mysticism and his contribution to that field. Then follows a translation of 
the Itinerarium, with commentary, and a glossary of terms, along with a 
select bibliography. 

Space does not permit a descriptive note for each of the following 
dissertations. 

Bennett, Owen, O.F.M.Conv., The Nature of Demonstrative Proof 
(Catholic University, 1943). 

Blied, Benjamin J., A Survey of the Austrian Contribution to the Cath- 
olic Church in the United States, derived largely from the publications of the 
Leopoldine Society (Marquette University, 1943). __ 

Bushell, James G., O. F.M., New Testament Formulae for Old Testa- 
ment Citations (Catholic University, 1943). 

Comtois, Raynald, O. F.M., De Exsecutione sententiae (Laval Univer- 
sity, 1943). 

Cooke, Sr. M. Francis, O.S. F., History of the Hospital Sisters of the 
Third Order of St. Francis (Marquette, 1943). 
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Frietsch, Sr. Mary Olivia, O.S. F., History of the Educational Activities 
of the Sisters of St. Francis, Oldenburg, Indiana (University of Cincinnati, 
1943). 

Grabka, Gregory, O. F. M. Conv., Cardinalis Hosii Doctrina de Corpore 
Christi Mystico (Catholic University, 1943). 

Huser, Roger John, O. F. M., Crime of Abortion in Canon Law (Cath- 
olic University, 1943). 

Kevin, Sr. Mary, O.S.F., A Textual and Critical Study of Newman's 
Idea of a University, Part I (University of Cincinnati, 1943). 

Learned, Mary Rebecca, Six Saints’ Lives by Nicholas Bozon as Found 
in Cotton Domitian A XI of the British Museum (Radcliffe College, 1943). 
A portion of this dissertation is being printed in the current volume of 
FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 

Lee, Arthur M., Robert Grosseteste’s De Cessacione Legalium: a Critical 
Edition. From the Extant Mss. (University of Colorado, 1943). 

Masse, Vivalde, O. F.M., Les Paroisses Religieuses (Laval University, 
1943). 

Pottebaum, Sr. Mary Edward, O.S.F., Studies on the Eserification of 
Amino Alcohols (Notre Dame University, 1943). 

Schmidt, Sr. Mary T., S.C., Saint Augustine’s Influence on St. Thomas 
More’s English Works (Yale University, 1943). 

Scholes, France Vinton, Church and State in New Mexico in the Seven- 
teenth Century (Harvard University, 1943). 

Sullivan, Sr. M. Rosenda, O.S.F., The Cursus in the Prose of St. 
Thomas More (Catholic University, 1943). 


Swoboda, Innocent Robert, O. F. M., Ignorance in Relation to Imputa- 
bility of Delicts (Catholic University, 1943). ; 


The following recent books include Franciscan history and biography, 
or contain information related to these fields. 

L’Ordine dei.Frati Minori (Lezioni storichi) 1209-1517 Parte I, by 
Paolo M. Sevesi, O. F. M. (Milano, 1942). 

Crénica Miscelanea de la Santa Provincia de Xalisco, Book 3, by Fray 
Antonio Tello, O. F.M. (Mexico, 1942). 

Crénica de las Provincias Internas de la Nueva Espana, by Fernando 
Ocaranza (Mexico, 1943). 

The English Carmelites, by Lancelot C. Sheppard (London, 1943). This 
work contains many references to the Order of Friars Minor, and the early 
history of the Order in England. 

“Franciscan Missions of Upper California, as Seen by Foreign Visitors 
and Residents: a chronological list of printed accounts, 1786-1848,” by 
Willard O. Waters, is an essay in the volume entitled Bookmen’s Holiday 
(New York, 1943), dedicated to Harry Miller Lydenberg, formerly asso- 
ciated with the New York Public Library. 

La Reina Martir — Apuntes Histéricos del Siglo XVI, by Luis Co- 
lomba, S.J. (Mexico, 1943). 

Los Doce Apéstoles Franciscanos en Mexico, by B. Salazar, O. F. M. 
(Mexico, 1943). Father Salazar died in Mexico City, December 28, 1943. 
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The Franciscan Sisters of the Third Order Regular of St. Francis, 
Anonymous. This little work has also been published in the periodical, 
The Catholic Virginian, August, 1943. 

Fray Bartolome de Las Casas, by A. Yanez (Mexico, 1943). 

Un Alma Grande. Una gran obra. La muy Rev. Madre Maria de la Pa- 
sién, Fundadora de las Franciscanas Misionareas de Maria, by Marie Bernard 
Hygonet, O. F. M. (Barcelona, 1942). 

El Padre José de Acosta y las Misiones, by Leon Lopetegui, S.J. (Ma- 
drid, 1942). 

Le P. Alexis de Barbezieux, de l Ordre des Fréres-Mineurs Capucins, 
1854-1941, by Justin de Montagnac, O. F. M. Cap. (Montreal, 1943). 


The new Canadian edition of the Life of St. Francis, by Fr. Frédéric 
Jansoone, O. F. M., is reviewed by Fr. Georges Albert La Plante, O. F. M., 
in the new periodical, La Vie des Communautés Religieuses, 1 (1943), pp. 
201-203. 

In the July, 1943, issue of Provincial Annals of the Holy Name Province, 
there will be found one of several articles by Benjamin F. Musser entitled 
“The Beloved Mendicant: Moments from the Life of Father Francis Koch, 
O. F. M.,” well known in New York and New Jersey as a church-builder. 
The series has since appeared as a book (Magnificat Press, Manchester, 
N. H.). 

The eminent Mexican scholar, Eduardo Enrique Rios, has issued an- 
other interesting bit of Franciscan research in “Fray Juan de San Miguel, 
Fundador de Pueblos.” This was originally published in Abside, July-Sep- 
tember, 1943, and has been reprinted as a pamphlet (Apartado 2545, 
Mexico, D. F.). 

The life of the Poverello written by the mental giant, Gilbert Keith 
Chesterton, has now appeared in Spanish, translated by Daniel Tapia Bo- 
livar, under the title San Francisco de Asis (Mexico, 1943). 

Saint Charles Borromeo, by the Most Rev. Cesare Orsenigo (Herder, 
1943), gives an interesting biography of this prince of the Church and 
true Franciscan. 

Mother Immaculata of Jesus is the inspiring biography of Elizabeth 
Tombrock, or Mother Immaculata as she was known to thousands, the 
foundress of the Sisters of the Immaculate Conception. A member of her 
community prepared the first part which recounts her external life; Thomas 
Plassmann, O. F.M., wrote the second portion analyzing her spiritual life. 
The Motherhouse of the Sisters is now located in Paterson, N. J. 

An outstanding book is the recently published translation of John Hofer’s 
Johannes von Capestrano, translated by Patrick Cummins, O. S. B. (Herder, 
1943). 

Although devoted to the history of the Jesuit missions, the two-volume 
work by G. Decorme, entitled La Obra de los Jesuitas Mexicanos durante la 
epoca colonial (Mexico City, Robredo, 1941), should bring out much Fran- 
ciscan information. 


While Franciscan scholars are busily engaged in editing the letters of 
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Fray Junipero Serra, we note the publication of Fray Junipero Serra, Civili- 
zador de las Californias, by Herrera Carrillo (Mexico, Robredo, 1943). 

Fray Margil de Jesus, Apdstol de America, by Eduardo Enrique Rios 
(Mexico City, 1941). 

Don Fray Juan de Zumarraga: Documentos Inéditos Publicados con una 
Introduccién y Notas, by A. Maria Carrefio (Mexico City, 1943). 

Franciscans will enjoy the latest novel of Lucille Borden, From the 
Morning Watch (Macmillan, 1943). A Capuchin friar plays an interesting 
part in the book, guiding the principal character to various places associated 
with our Lord’s life. 

Blessed Are the Meek is ‘‘a novel whose central figure is St. Francis of 
Assisi, drawn against the background of the thirteenth century.” Originally 
written in Polish by Zofia Kossak, it was translated by Rulka Langer and 
published by Roy Publishers, New York, 1944. 

A beautiful new edition of The Little Flowers of Saint Francis has just 
appeared from The Peter Pauper Press (Mount Vernon, N. Y., 1943). It 
is illustrated by Valenti Angelo. 

The papers read at the First Congress of Franciscan Tertiaries of the 
Province of “El Santo Evangelio,” held in Mexico, May 3-9, 1943, have 
been published by the recently organized Centro de Estudios Historicos 
Franciscanos. The volume is available from Miguel Dorantes Aguilar, Apar- 
tado Postal 2545, Mexico, D. F., at $2.00 a copy. 

Although a small volume, Franciscans will find Rev. James A. Magner’s 
new book of interest. Latin American Pattern is published by the Catholic 
Students’ Mission Crusade, Shattuc Ave., Cincinnati 26, Ohio. 

A recent product of the Instituto Mexicano de Investigaciones Historico- 
Juridicas, entitled Catdlogo de los Curatos y Misiones de la Nueva Espana 
(Mexico, 1943), should prove informative to students of the Franciscan 
missions in New Spain. 

In the first number of T/alocan will be found a 30 page article entitled 
“Eighteenth Century ‘Relaciones Geograficas’: a Bibliography,” by R. H. 
Barlow, containing much information on the location, communication, and 
physical environment of towns from Chihuahua to the Isthmus. In the fol- 
lowing number of the same periodical there is an interesting discussion of 
the legislation regarding native language instruction and use of the Spanish 
language in the colonies, entitled ‘“Testimonio de los Autos formados sobre 
la provision de la racion de idioma Mexicano,” by George T. Smisor. 

Students of the history of Paraguay and the Plata region will be inter- 
ested in learning of the publication of Descripcién e Historia del Paraguay 
y del Rio de la Plata, by Felix de Azara (Buenos Aires, 1943). 

Leopoldo J. Palacio has published the results of painstaking research in 
Primera Legacion Extra-diplomatica de la América Hispana Emancipada a 
la Curia Romana, bajo el Pontificado de Pio VII (1822) (Adm. Archivo 
Ibero-Americano, Madrid, 1943). 

Students of Spanish History will welcome the bibliography prepared by 
Francis Borgia Steck, O. F.M., of the Catholic University, A Tentative 
Guide to Historical Materials on the Spanish Borderlands (Catholic Histori- 
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cal Society of Philadelphia, 1943). It will prove a valuable tool for both 
students and professors. 

Iconografia Colonial — Retratos de Personajes Notables de la Historiade 
Mexico Existentes en el Museum Nacional, should prove helpful to students 
of Mexican history. 

E. T. Hall, Jr., is the author of Early Stockaded Settlements in the 
Governador, New Mexico (Columbia University, 1943). 

There is an interesting article in the periodical Arizona Highways 
(August, 1943), “Of Books and Artifacts,” which may serve as an intro- 
duction to sources of information on the Southwest. 

Louis B. Wright is the author of Religion and Empire: the Alliance 
between Piety and Commerce in English Expansion, 1558-1625 (University 
of North Carolina, 1943). 

A six-volume work, Fuentes para la Historia del Trabajo en Nueva 
Espatia, by Silvio Zavala y Maria Castelo, has recently appeared from the 
press of Robredo, Mexico. 

Mexican history in colonial days is treated in Cronistas e Historiadores 
de la Conquista de México, by Ramon Iglesia (Mexico, El Colegio de 
Mexico, 1943). 

Much that is reminiscent of Franciscan missionaries will be found in 
the Museum of Modern Art. A volume entitled Latin American Collection 
of the Museum of Modern Art (New York, 1943) describes this exhibit, 
and is available from the Museum. 

Mirador Terrestre, by Andrade Jorge Carrera, will prove helpful to stu- 
dents of Ecuador (Las Américas, Forest Hills, 1943). 

The history of Guatemala is represented by La Audiencia de Guatemala 
which is volume five of Compendio y descripcion de las Indias Occidentales 
(Guatemala, Typ. libr. y Papelerio, 1943). 

The history of Peru during the sixteenth century has been well done by 
Ruben Ugarte Vargas, S.J., in his Historia del Peri Virreynato (1551- 
1591) (Lima, Peru, Prensa Periodistica “La Prensa,” 1942). Another 
period of Peruvian history is treated by the same author in La Conquista 
a la Republica (Lima, Libreria e Imprenta Gil, 1943). The latter work 
makes use of many documents recently destroyed in the fire of the National 
Library in Lima. 

A volume which should prove helpful and interesting to the student of 
Mexican history is Diocesis y Obispos de la Iglesia Mexicana, 1519-1939. 
(Mexico, Buena Prensa, 1943). This volume contains an appendix on Pope 
Alexander VI and the Government of Mexico. 

A work of monumental proportions on Mexican literature has just ap- 
peared from the Southern Methodist University Press, Dallas, Texas. The 
author of this volume is Carlos Gonzalez Pefia, and its title is History ofi 
Mexican Literature. Gusta Barfield Nance and Florence Johnson Dunstan 
collaborated in its English translation, and Angel Flores of the Division of 
Intellectual Cooperation has written an introduction. 

Because of its relation to the colonies, as well as the friars in Spain, 
Aportacion a la Historia de la Inquisicién Espanola (Instituto Jeronimo 
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Zurita, Madrid, 1942) should be of interest to the student of Spanish 
American history. 

Students of Pre-Columbian history will welcome the work of John L. 
Stephens and Frederick Catherwood entitled: Los Mayas Antiguos. Mono- 
grafias de Arqueologia, Etnografia y Linguistica Mayas (Mexico, Robredo, 
1942). 

The spring number of the Provincial Chronicle of his province reviews 
the latest work of Berard Haile, O.F.M.: Origin of the Legend of the 
Navaho Flintway (University of Chicago Press, 1943). 

The Franciscan, Fray Pedro Simén, is the author of an interesting and 
valuable description of an expedition to the upper Amazon in northern 
Peru: Historial de la Expedicién de Ursta al Maranon y de la Aventuras 
de Lope de Aguirre (Lima, 1942). 

An important contribution to the study of Mexico’s native culture, the 
knowledge of which is necessary for a correct appreciation of early Mexican 
history, will be found in José Ignacio Davila Garibi’s article ‘“Toponimias 
Nahuas...” in Tlalocan, volume 1 (1943), no. 1. 

La Poblacion Indigena de Mexico is a three-volume work by Carlos 
Basauri, Secretary of Public Education (Mexico City, 1942). 

Devotion to Mary has been in evidence ever since the earliest days of 
American history, and a notable addition to Mariology was published last 
year in Seville, ar by Editorial Antonio. The work is entitled La Virgen 
de la Hispanidad a Santa Maria de Guadalupe en America, and its author is 
G. Villacampa Carlos. 

The first number of Thomistic Studies, inaugurated by the pontifical 
faculty of theology, of the Dominican House of Studies, Washington, D. C., 
is entitled The Morality of Imperfections, by the Very Rev. James C. 
Osbourn, O. P. A number of references to Venerable Duns Scotus in this 
work will claim the attention of Franciscan theologians. 

It will be of interest to students of Canon Law and busy pastors to know 
that there is now available an up-to-date revision of the famous Practical 
Commentary on the Code of Canon Law, originally written by the late 
Stanislaus Woywod, O.F.M. The revision was made by Callistus Smith, 
O. F.M., of the faculty of St. Bonaventure Seminary, and is published by 
Joseph Wagner, Inc., New York City. 

The Rev. Francisco de Solis, S.J., is the author of La Immaculada Con- 
cepcién. Estudio histérico-dogmatico-litérgico (Barcelona, Editorial Lumen, 
1941). 


Among the recently published works in the field of philosophy the 
following are worthy of special note. As some of them have appeared 
abroad, they may not be available until after the war. 

Buridanus, Johannes, Quaestiones super libris Quattuor de Coelo et 
mundo, ed. by E. A. Moody. Studies and documents, no. 6, and Publication 
n. 40 of the Medieval Academy of America, 1943. 

Collin, Enrique, Manual de filosofia tomista para los alumnos de en- 
sehanza media y superior (Barcelona, 1942). 

Gemelli, Agostino, O. F. M., La psicologia al servizio dell’Orientamento 
professionale nelle Scuole (Bologna, 1943). 
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Kristeller, Paul Oskar, The Philosophy of Marsilio Ficino, translated by 
Virginia Conant (New York, Columbia University Press, 1943). 

Messner, Rembold, O. F.M., Schauendes und begriffliches Erkennen 
nach Duns Scotus, mit kritischer Gegeniiberstellung zur Erkenntnisslebre 
von Kant und Aristoteles (Freiburg i. B., Herder, 1942). 

Mueller, Marianus, O. F.M., Joannis Duns Scoti Tractatus de primo 
principio. Editio critica (Freiburg i. B., 1941). 

Ockham, William, O. F.M., Tractatus de Successivis, ed. by Philotheus 
Boehner, O. F. M. (Publications of the Franciscan Institute, 1) (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1944). 

Shircel, Cyril, O. F.M., Univocity of the Concept of Being in the Phi- 
losophy of John Duns Scotus (Catholic University, 1942). 


In the fields of Literature and Art the following items are of Franciscan 
interest: 

Dobie, Frank, Guide to the Life and Literature of the Southwest (Austin, 
University of Texas Press, 1943). 

Eijan, Samuel, O. F.M., La Poesia Franciscana en Espana, Portugal y 
America (siglos XIII-XIX): Historia y Antologia (Santiago de Galicia, El 
Eco Franciscano, 1943). 

Gil-Albert, Juan, and Ortiz, P. A., Poetas misticos espanoles (Mexico, 
1942). 

Nadal Mora, Vincente, Compendio de historia del arte pre-colombiano 
de Mexico y Yucatan (Buenos Aires, 1940). 

Wilder, M. A., and Breitenbach, Edgar, Santos —The Religious Folk 
Art in New Mexico (Colorado Springs, Taylor Museum, 1943). 


Among the books and articles on the Social Sciences and related fields 
which are of Franciscan authorship or interest, the following have appeared 
recently. 

Wyse, Alexander, O. F.M., Moral and Social Questions (St. Anthony 
Guild Press, Paterson, N. J., 1943). 

Gonzales Palencia, Angel, Historias y legendas. Estudios literarios (Ma- 
drid, 1942). 

Chavez Orozco, Luis, Documentos para la historia de la educacién en 
Mexico. Las primitivas constitutiones de Colegio de San Pedro y San Pablo 
(Mexico, 1941). 

Ceballos, N.R. J., ““Caracter de la educacion entre los antiguos Mexica- 
nos,” Revista Mexicana de Sociologia, vol. 4 (1942), no. 3. 

Madariaga, Bernardo, O. F.M., Pedagogia Franciscana (Zarauz, 1942). 

Bernstein, Harry, Foundations of United States Interest in Spanish Amer- 
ica, 1700-1810 (University of Pennsylvania, 1943). 

Vance, J. T., Background of Hispanic American Law (Catholic Univer- 
sity, 1937). 

Sanchez, George I., The Development of Higher Education in Mexico 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1943). 

Lenhart, John M., O. F.M. Cap., “German American Catholics in Bos- 
ton, 1846,” Social Justice Review, September, 1943. 
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Roemer, Theodore, O. F. M. Cap., St. Joseph in Appleton: the History 
of a Parish (Menasha, Panta Publ., 1943). 

Lenhart, John M., O. F. M. Cap., “Father Weniger’s Trip from Oregon 
to San Francisco in 1869,” Social Justice Review, August, 1943. 

Poirier, Léandre, O. F.M., Au service de nos écrivains (Quebec, Cul- 
ture, 1943). 

Ryan, Thomas F., S. J., China through Catholic Eyes, translated by En- 
rique Aguilar, O. F.M., of Cali, Colombia (distributed by Catholic Stu- 
dents’ Mission Crusade, Cincinnati, O.). 


The following articles published in Archivo Ibero-Americano during 
the year 1943 may be of interest to readers of FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 

“Protectorado de Espafia en Tierra Santa (1789-1830),” by Samuel 
Eijan, O. F. M., April-June, pp. 199-218. 

“Fray Juan Pobre de Zamora, Procurador de la Provincia de S. Gregorio 
de Filipinas,” by Lorenzo Pérez, O. F.M., pp. 219-238. 

“El P. José Ximenez Samaniego, Minister General O. F.M. y Obispo 
de Plasencia,” by Vincent Anibarro, O. F. M., January-March, pp. 5-49. 

“Fr. Luis de Carvajal en Jerez de la Frontera, 1532-1541,” by Hipélito 
Sancho, pp. 50-89. 

“Algunas noticias sobre Fr. Anténio de Jesus,” by Fernando Felix Lopez, 
O. F. M., pp. 90-101. 


The following articles appeared in the June, 1943, issue of the scholarly 
Revista Eclesiastica Brasileira: 

Bonifacio Mueller, O. F.M., “O fichario paroquial.” 

Felisberto Gilles, O. F. M., “Os religiosos e as paréquias” (cont.). 

Frei Odulfo, O. F.M., “Pedro Fernandes Sardinha, Primeiro Bispo do 
Brazil” (cont.). 


Among the many interesting and scholarly articles in the 1943 issues of 
Culture, the following were written by Franciscans: 

Leonard M. Puech, O. F. M., “Le réle du caractére Sacramentel III,” Sep- 
tember, 1943. 

Edmond Gaudron, O. F. M., “Nation et etat,” Ibid. 

Amé Meloche, O. F. M., “La Chansons Canadiennes,” June, 1943. 


In the Provincial Annals (Santa Barbara Province) we note the follow- 
ing, among many interesting articles: 

“The Diary of the Rev. Zephyrin Engelhardt, O. F. M.” 

“The Old Santa Barbara Mission Parish.” 

“Serra’s Thousand Glorious Titles: nos. 194-236.” 

“The Early Life of Serra” (cont.), by Rev. Leroy Callahan. 

“Santa Barbara Through the Years.” 

The October, 1943, issue also refers to the meeting of the Academy of 
American Franciscan History, and the various projects under consideration 
and of interest to Franciscan historians, such as a Catalog of Documents in 
the Santa Barbara Mission Archives. 

Among the many interesting items to be found in The Provincial 
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Chronicle (St. John the Baptist Province) there are two which may prove 
of particular interest to the readers of FRANCISCAN STUDIES. 

“Adventures in Duns Scotus College Library,” by Frs. Joyce Finnegan 
and Bertus Grassman, O. F. M., gives an insight into the wealth of material 
contained in this Franciscan library. 

“St. Bernardine and his Monogram of the Name of Jesus,” by the editor 
of The Provincial Chronicle, John B. Wuest, O. F. M., is a scholarly article 
on this famous and powerful means for the propagation of devotion to the 
Holy Name, used by St. Bernardine of Siena, the fifth centenary of whose 
death is celebrated this year. 


A copy of the official document declaring the martyrdom of those who 
died for the faith in the Boxer Rebellion will be found in the October, 1943, 
issue of Irish Ecclesiastical Record. Most of those specifically mentioned are 
members of the First and Third Orders of St. Francis. The contents of the 
document in English will be found in Franciscan Herald and Forum, Octo- 
ber, 1943, pp. 295-296. 

Archivum Hibernicum, vol. 9, published by the Catholic Record Society 
of Ireland, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, contains a contribution by Dr. 
Brendan Jennings, O. F.M. Consisting of a series of interesting documents 
related to the foundation and early years of the Irish Franciscan College at 
Prague, it contains many letters which are addressed to Fr. Luke Wadding, 
O. F. M. This reference is from the October, 1943, issue of Irish Ecclesiasti- 
cal Record. 


The July-September, 1943, issue of Archivo Ibero-Americano (pp. 391- 
413) contains a summary and digest of a thirty-volume set entitled Colleccio 
de documentos inéditos para la historia de Chile... 1518-1818. We are in- 
debted to Fr. Francisco Quecedo for this helpful summary which is entitled: 
“Documentos referentes a los Franciscanos en Chile, siglo XVI.” 


Of the many articles on Franciscan topics to be found in current periodi- 
cals, the following might be mentioned as being of special interest: 

“La Utopia de Tomas Moro en America,” Universidad de la Habana, 
VII (July-December, 1943), pp. 63-100. 

“Some Prose Tributes of Non-Catholics to St. Francis,” by Liam Brophy, 
O. F. M., in The Franciscan Review, October, 1943. 

“Spanish-American literature compared with that of the United States,” 
by G. W. Umphrey, Hispania, XXVI (February, 1943), pp. 21-34. 

“Native Latin American contribution to the colonization and independ- 
ence of Texas,” by E. C. Barker, Southwestern Historical Quarterly (April, 
1943). 

In the world-famous Franciscana collection housed in the Boston Public 
Library there is a number of copies of the Fioretti. These are the subject of 
an article in More Books, XVIII (1943), pp. 163-178. 

A newly-founded periodical, Acta Americana, carries material of interest 
to Franciscans in its first number, January-March, 1943. 

William A. Hinnebusch, O. P., has contributed an interesting article to 
Catholic Historical Review (October, 1943) entitled: ‘The Personnel of the 
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Early English Dominican Province,” in which he makes frequent mention of 
the Franciscans. 

“Spanish Friars in the Philippines,” by Raymond Kunkel, S. V. D., ap- 
peared in Christian Family and Our Missions (April, 1943). 

The June, 1943, issue of Art Bulletin carries a fine article by F. J. Mather, 
Jr., entitled “Giotto’s St. Francis Series at Assisi Historically Considered.” 

John R. H. Moorman, the author of a recent volume of great bibliographi- 
cal interest to the student of St. Francis and the Franciscans (The Sources 
for the Life of St. Francis of Assisi), has contributed another item in the 
form of “Early Franciscan Art and Literature,” to be found in the John 
Rylands Library Bulletin (June, 1943). 

A modern friar leads a discussion at the “Instituto Amazonicas,” a sum- 
mary of which will be found in America (October 23, 1943). 

The October, 1943, issue of the Catholic Historical Review notes the 
publication by Raymond J. Clancy, C.S.C., of what is termed an “Official 
Catholic Directory of the St. Mary's Parish,” Austin, Texas. It contains much 
of interest to the Catholic historian, and the account of the early days of the 
parish should contain many interesting items of value to the Franciscan 
historian of the Lone Star State. 

In La Voz Guadalupana (October, 1943) there is an article on the work 
of the religious orders in the evangelization of America. It is entitled “Cada 
atbol se conoce por su fruto,” and was written by Manuel Santamaria. 

Sister M. Stanislaus Van Weil, in the newly-founded Catholic Mission 
Digest (November, 1943), tells us how the missions were schools of civiliza- 
tion, and gives due credit to the Franciscan missionaries, in her article “Edu- 
cational Aspects of the Missions of the Southwest.” 

The work of St. Francis Solano and other Franciscans who labored in 
Peru is recalled in a series of articles which appeared in the Bulletin of the 
Pan American Union. The fourth section appeared in the November, 1943, 
issue under the title, “A sentimental journey in Peru,” by Julia MacLean 
Vinas. Previous instalments were published in the March, 1940, December, 
1942, and February, 1943, numbers of the Bulletin. 

In the November, 1943, number of More Books, the monthly publication 
of the Boston Public Library, Margaret Munsterberg discusses ““The Scale of 
Perfection,” by Walter Hilton. She also refers to some of the other impor- 
tant works of this outstanding Augustinian scholar, notably his translations 
of treatises by St. Bonaventure. 

Medievalists and others interested in the history of the mendicant orders 
will welcome “The Friars of the Sack” in the July, 1943, issue of Speculum. 
Though emphasis is placed on the mendicant orders other than the four 
recognized by the Council of Lyons in 1274, there are interesting references 
to the Franciscan order. 

Much information of interest to the Franciscan student will be found in 
the August, 1943, issue of the Irish Ecclesiastical Record, in a contribution 
by William D. O'Connell entitled ““The Cahill Propositions, 1629.” 

A fine review of the recent publication, Compendium and Description of 
the West Indies, by Fray Antonio Vazquez de Espinosa, translated by Charles 
Upson Clark (Washington, 1942), will be found in the February, 1943, 
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issue of Catholic World. This work by the famous Carmelite missionary will 
prove helpful and interesting to the Franciscan historian. 

Two articles in Medium Aevum, XI (1942), have a special interest for 
Franciscans. The first is “The Dulcis Jesu Memoria in Anglo-Norman Middle 
French,” by S. Harrison Thomson; the second, “John Pecham’s Jerarchie,” 
by M. Dominica Legge. 

“Chaucer: the great Marian Poet,” in Ave Maria for November 27, 1943, 
is by Werner Hannan, O. F. M. Cap. 

Although neither lengthy nor of a scientific nature, an article entitled 
“Instruments of Peace,” House and Garden (Dec., 1943), will delight the 
heart of any Franciscan. 

The latest information on the history and indulgences of the Way of 
the Cross may be found in “Le Chemin de la Croix,” by Fernand Porter, 
O. F. M., La Vie des Communates Religieuses, 1 (1943), pp. 204-214. 

A scholarly treatment of “The Political Philosophy of William of Ock- 
ham,” by Philotheus Boehner, O. F. M., will be found in Review of Politics 
(October, 1943). 

The vitality of Franciscan ideals is evident in “Lay Saints in Modern 
Italy,” Catholic World (September, 1943). A large portion of the article 
is devoted to the Tertiary, Contardo Ferrini (1859-1902). 


In the current periodical literature there is no dearth of material by Fran- 
ciscan authors in both Franciscan and non-Franciscan magazines. The follow- 
ing may be mentioned: 

Livarius Oliger, O. F.M., “Francesco Ximénez, O.P.,” Archivum Fra- 
trum Praedicatorum, XI (1941). 

Juvenal Pfalzer, O. F.M., “Navahos Keep the Faith,” Catholic Mission 
Digest (October, 1943). 

Theodore Roemer, O. F. M. Cap., “Europe to Our Aid” ( a digest of 
Ten Decades of Alms), Ibid. 

M. Albert O'Neill, O. F. M., “L’humanisme chrétien et I‘humanisme tout 
court,” Culture, IV (1943), 172-195. 

Hermes, Peeters, O.F.M., “Confucianism,” Field Afar (September, 
1943). 

Cyril Pointek, O. F. M., “Pennies Collections and the Free-will Offerings 
in the Code of Canon Law, I,” Ecclesiastical Review (September, October, 
November, 1943). 

Marion Habig, O. F. M., ““A Leader of Catholic Action” (two articles on 
Vico Necchi, a friend and co-worker of Father Gemelli), Franciscan Herald 
and Forum (November, December, 1943). 

Armand Goday, “Celebrated Poet Joins Third Order,” Ibid. (October, 
1943). 

B. S. S., “Memories of an Old Clevedonian,” Franciscan Review (Octo- 
ber, 1943). 

Brother Peregrinus, ‘The Pacific Crusader,” Ibid. 

Warren Schmidbauer, O. F.M.Cap., “Francesco da Jesi, 1469-1549,” 
Round Table of Franciscan Research (May, 1943). 

Charles Repole, O. F.M.Cap., “The Influence of Catarina Civo and 
Vittoria Colonna on the Capuchins,” Ibid. 
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Kilian Hennrich, O. F. M. Cap., “The Domestic Liturgy,” Homiletic and 
Pastoral Review (September, 1943). 

Simon Conrad, O.F.M.Cap., “Christ the Psychologist,” Ibid., and 
“Christ the Conversationalist,” Ibid. (October, 1943). 

James Van der Veldt, O. F. M., “The Recognition of Individual Bodies,” 
New Scholasticism (July, 1943). 

Juan José de la D. Bailén, ““Virtud y Ciencia de San Buenaventura,” 
Resurgimento (Scotus College, Hebbronville, Texas), II (1943), 115-122. 

: timed M. Ramirez, O. F. M., “Espiritu y caracteres del Escolasticismo,” 
Ibid. 

Pére Hilaire, O. F. M.Cap., “Les plus désespérés,” Revue de L’univer- 
sité d’Ottawa, XIII (1943), 431-440. 

Thomas Borgmeier, O. F.M., ‘Arthur Neiva, 1880-1943,” Revista de 
Entomologia (July, 1943). 

Marie Antoine Roy, O. F. M., “L’esprit d’adoption,” Revue Eucharistique 
Clergé, XLVI (1943), 184-194. 

Sixtus Patrick, O. F.M.Conv., “Life and Works of Pope Sixtus IV,” 
Rostrum, Rensselaer, N. Y. (October, 1943). 

Guy Brisebois, O. F. M., “La Loi Canonique, son contenu,” La Vie de 
Communautés Religieuses, 1 (1943), 140-141. 

Nérée M. Beaudet, O. F. M., “Perfection et charité,” and “Salut et per- 
fection,” Ibid. 

, Joseph Deguire, O. F. M., ““L’enseignement du Catéchisme au Cana- 
da,” Ibid. 


According to the first number of the new publication, Notes on Latin 
American Studies (April, 1943), pp. 7-46, a survey, embracing a study of 
personnel and activities, has been made concerning the Latin American 
aspects of the Humanities and the Social Sciences at twenty universities in 
the United States. Also mentioned is the study made by Irving A. Leonard 
on the resources and special collections to be found at these institutions. 

The second number of the same periodical (October, 1943) lists some 
research projects in Spanish colonial history, compiled by Lawrence Kinnaird 
and Madeline W. Nichols. Also to be found in the same number are special 
anthropological and geographical problems of Latin America, the discussion 
of which should prove interesting to the Franciscan historian. 

About ten years ago there was initiated a project, now outlined in the 
same issue of Notes, comprising a study of contemporary culture patterns in 
Latin America. The product of many minds and several committees, this 
research project covers nine major fields of study, and has been brought up 
to date. 

The April-June, 1943, issue of Archivo Ibero-Americano carries an obitu- 
ary notice of its founder: M. R. Andres de Ocerinjauregui Bengoechea. 

In the October, 1943, issue of the Catholic Historical Review, Rev. 
Joseph T. Durkin, S. J., of the University of Scranton, points out that there 
is a rich source-collection for Catholic scholars of the Risorgimento period in 
the Henry Gray Collection at Harvard University Library. 

A Center of Historical Studies for Latin American Students has been 
established by the Colegio de Mexico. 
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The September 5, 1943, issue of Orate Fratres tells of the founding of 
an Academia Benedictina in America, at St. Paul’s Priory, Keyport, N. J. 
This institute for liturgical and monastic studies opened in October, 1943, 
and is intended principally, but not exclusively, for members of the Bene- 
dictine order. A two year course of thorough instruction in liturgy and 
monasticism, with emphasis on scholarly work, are some of the features of 
the Academia. 

The October, 1943, issue of Mid-America contains an interesting program 
of research followed for the past five years by a group of specialists in the 
ethno-history of the Upper Mississippi Valley. In broad outline, the program 
could serve as an example for the study of local history elsewhere. It in- 
cludes the discovery of all relevant documentary material available by a 
systematic search of archives, letters, reports, and other records; the assem- 
bling of this material, by means of photostat or microfilm copies, in one 
central place for easy use by students; and finally the publication of portions 
of this material whenever feasible. 

The new periodical Tlalocan carries an announcement that soon there 
will be available for students of Mexican and Southwestern history many 
sources of information heretofore only accessible in key libraries. Many 
source books on Mexico, in addition to much archival material, are being 
microfilmed by, and will be available from, Southwest Microfilm, Inc., Box 
152, Dallas, Texas. 

It is interesting to note in the December, 1943, issue of the Library of 
Congress Information Bulletin that a library science course is to be estab- 
lished soon at the National Library of Peru. In describing the curriculum 
of this school, mention is made of the fact that a Franciscan friar of Lima, 
who is an authority on the subject, will teach paleography. 

With sorrow the whole world read of the recent destruction of the build- 
ings of the Catholic University of Milan. I/ Crociato, a Catholic weekly, 
carried the full story in its September 25, 1943, issue. So far, no word has 
been received about Father Agostino Gemelli, O.F.M., rector of this 
university. 


It may be of interest to note the appearance of several new periodicals 
devoted to Franciscan subjects, or to topics closely associated with things 
Franciscan. The following may be mentioned: 

Bibliotheca Hispana, described in the April-June, 1943, issue of Archivo 
Ibero-Americano. 

Revista Espanola de Pedagogia, described in the same issue. 

Verdad y Vida, published in Madrid, with Isidoro Rodriguez, O. F. M., 
as director. 

Estudios Historicos; Revista semestral, Guadalajara, Jal., Mexico. 

El En.ayo; Revista cientifico-literaria, ditigada por los Estudiantes Fran- 
ciscanos de Bogota, Columbia. 

Tlalocan, a journal of source materials on the native cultures of Mexico. 


IRENAEUS HERSCHER, O. F. M. 


St. Bonaventure College, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 
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The Priesthood in a Changing World. By John A. O’Brien, Ph. D., LL. D. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xiv-+326. $2.00.) 


On the dust-cover of this revised edition of Doctor O’Brien’s book there 
is a striking picture of the Divine Master against a background of modern 
skyscrapers, shops, and factories — a symbolical summary of the book’s mes- 
sage: to show the “other Christs” of today how to realize their priestly ideals 
in a changing world. Four timeless ideals inspire the priest in every age, 
namely, the achievement of personal sanctity, the fulfillment of the pastoral 
ministry, the salvation of the lost sheep, and the enlargement of the Church's 
influence. In its four main sections, this volume comes to grips with pressing 
modern problems and seeks their solution in the light of these unchanging 
ideals. Every one of the fourteen chapters has a challenging and attractive 
title and the contents always reward the reader. 

A comparison with the first edition reveals that one chapter of the original 
work, ‘Safeguarding the Little Ones,” has been omitted; another chapter, 
“Voices from the Pews,” has been given the new title, “Professional 
Hazards,” and has been quite extensively revised; the complete text of the 
encyclical, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii, of Pius XI concludes the present work, 
whereas the earlier edition contained merely a brief summary of the document. 

Although the world of 1944 presents much the same problems as the 
world of 1934, Doctor O’Brien’s timely revisions show that the dangers 
which confronted the Church a decade ago have become acute today. At the 
same time certain hopeful factors have appeared on the American Catholic 
scene. In great part because of the work of Doctor O’Brien and those who 
collaborated with him in writing The White Harvest, convert-work in the 
United States has become better organized and is achieving better results. 
The Confraternity of Christian Doctrine was hardly mentioned in the first 
edition, but a brief account of its work requires five pages in the present book. 
On page 99 —through an oversight in the revision — we still read (what 
was true a decade ago) that “the nearest approach in America to the work 
of the Catholic Evidence Guild in England is the missionary activity of Mr. 
David Goldstein of Boston,” but on page 194 there is a description of the 
splendid Catholic Evidence Work which is now being conducted in many 
parts of the country. 

The format of this volume, measuring up to the high standards of the 
St. Anthony Guild Press, makes it an ideal gift-book for the occasion of 
Ordination and First Mass. 

ANSCAR Parsons, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Anthony's Seminary, 
Marathon, Wis. 


Mater Ecclesia. By Joseph C. Plumpe. (Washington, D. C.: The Catholic 
University of America Press, 1943. Pp. xxi+150. $2.00.) 


Every Catholic priest comes upo.. .: words ‘Mater Ecclesia” in the reci- 
tation of his Breviary, in the Lessons and the Commentaries taken from the 
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Fathers of the Church, especially those of St. Augustine and St. Cyprian. 
Father Plumpe has written an erudite treatise Mater Ecclesia which clearly 
sets forth the origin and the true meaning of that title. 

The author divides his inquiry into “the concept of the Church as Mother 
in early Christianity” into eight chapters. In the first chapter he focuses his 
attention on the “Scriptural Prototypes and Contemporary Pagan-Gnostic Ana- 
logies” of the expression “Mater Ecclesia; and in Chapter II he presents 
“The Christian Anticipations” as found in the Church writers of the second 
century. Chapter III contains “The Earliest Evidence of the Word ‘Mater,’ ” 
used as a title designating the Church. From the frequency and spontaneity 
with which the Church is termed Mother Church in the writings of Tertullian 
and St. Cyprian, the author infers that this practice began in the African 
Church and elsewhere before the close of the second century. The well- 
known apologies of this century do not disclose any references to the Church 
as Mother, but this omission is explained by the fact that they were addressed 
to pagans and are dominantly philosophic in thought. Other writings, like 
the Epistola Ecclesiarum Viennensis et Lugdunensis, the monumental work 
of St. Irenaeus Adversus Haereses, very amply prove the author's claim. 
Chapter IV is devoted solely to Tertullian in whose writings the term 
“Mother” is used by attribution as a title or by predication as an office or 
function of the Church. Nine classical places are cited from which “it is 
clear that the concept of the Church’s motherhood was even more familiar 
than, it is to Catholics today.” In Chapter V the tradition of the Greek 
Church relative to the term “Mother” is considered, and excerpts from Cle- 
ment of Alexandria and Origen are presented. Chapter VI comprises more 
than thirty passages of St. Cyprian which date to his pastoral years as a bishop 
of the African Church. In Chapter VII the author closes his treatise on 
“Mother Church” by discussing The Banquet, or On Virginity of St. Metho- 
dius of Philippi in which the bishop-martyr presents a much more real pic- 
ture of the Church as a Mother, one that is truer to the Apostolic tradition 
and to the condition of the Church “‘super terram,” than does Origen. The 
final chapter is a retrospect entitled ‘‘Rome’s Silence.” In it the author traces 
the origin of the term “Mater Ecclesia” to Asia Minor or Phrygia, by way 
of Antioch, the center of Christianity in the second century. He also dis- 
cusses how Christianity reached Africa and explains why the Church of 
Rome was silent on the term “Mater Ecclesia” by pointing out that “it was 
not Roman to think or speak of the Ecclesia as Mater Ecclesia,” and “the 
imagination of the Romans themselves was far more sober and straightened ; 
the figure and personification of the Church as Mother Church that appealed 
so, before Augustine, to the half-Romans, Tertullian and Cyprian, found no 
responsive chord in the native Roman ethos” (p. 127). Four plates of early 
church mosaics, paintings, and inscriptions corroborate the author’s con- 
clusive arguments about ‘‘Mater Ecclesia.” 

Father Plumpe’s monograph is one of those scholarly works which from 
the very first page to the last hold the attention of the reader. This interest- 
ing study should be of great value not only to scholars, to specialists in Dog- 
matic Theology and Patrology, but also to those entering upon specialized 
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studies. Every seminary library should have this work on its shelf as a 
reference work. 


NorBERT ZONCA, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth’s Seminary, 
Granby, Mass. 


The Case for Christianity. By Clive Staples Lewis. (New York. Macmillan, 
1943. Pp. 56. $1.00.) 


This little book was published in England under the title Broadcast 
Talks. As the title of the American edition implies, it is a popular apology 
for Christianity. In the argumentation, two viewpoints are used, one philo- 
sophical, the other religious. Hence the division into two parts. Part One 
is entitled: “Right and Wrong as a Clue to the Meaning of the Universe ;” 
Part Two is called “What Christians Believe.” Each of these parts is again 
divided into five talks. It was originally a series of radio-talks given in 
England by Dr. Lewis, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, a former 
atheist and a convert to the Church of England. 

Ten propositions or important ideas are presented in the ten talks. Putting 
them all together, the reader finds in his grasp a brief, understandable, yet 
convincing defense of Christianity. In the first talk Dr. Lewis makes it quite 
clear that everyone believes in Right and Wrong, or, as he puts it, “human 
beings all over the earth have this curious idea that they ought to behave in a 
certain way, and they can’t really get rid of it.” As a corollary, he points 
out the sad fact that men do not in fact behave that way. 

In the second talk he discusses the nature of this feeling for Right and 
Wrong, this Moral Law which all men know. His method is refutation of 
objections. Some call it herd-instinct, but, he points out with admirable 
clarity, it cannot be instinct — as often as not, it is contrary to our instinct. 
Then comes the objection that it is mere social convention. Distinguishing 
between social convention (e. g., using the left side of the road) and real 
truths (e. g., those of mathematics), and showing how moral reforms prove 
the objective nature of morality, he then points out that wrongness consists 
in lack of conformity with the moral law. There is something real about 
this moral law; something above us all. 

It is a logical step to treat next of the universe and its Maker. For only 
one thing can account for our universe, some Lawmaker, Director, or Guide. 
The last talk of this part clinches the argument for the necessity of some 
religion, pointing out our dependence upon this Somebody. 

In Part Two, Pantheism and Atheism are refuted, Christianity is upheld 
as the most reasonable form of religion. Christianity fights the power of 
evil in the world, as must individuals. Man, having leagued with evil, must 
repent, though he cannot without supernatural aid. This aid was given by the 
Incarnation and Redemption. Though he cannot explain the way in which 
this aiding is accomplished, man should (or may) be content with the fact 
that it is. (At this point, the Catholic reader proceeds with caution; but 
though the emphasis may be strong, there is nothing heretical.) The act of 
Redemption is the basis of Christianity. The Christian must carry on the 
battle against the Prince of Evil. 
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Sketchy as it is, this summary gives an indication of the nature of the 
book. As a defense of Christianity, it contains nothing new. Its chief value 
is its interesting and clear style. I do not suppose it would produce an imme- 
diate conversion, but at the same time it ought to start a sincere man thinking. 

The question of evil is clearly one of great interest to the author. In 
presenting the view of the Pantheists, that God is beyond good and evil, 
he does not refute it sufficiently. The fallacy is said to lie in equalizing 
different levels of thought, but it is by no means answered. On page 33, 
objective evil seems a certainty, absolute; on page 38, however, it is only 
relative: objective evil, especially in the social commandments, is not iron- 
bound. What is his opinion? 


On page 42 it is said that a world of automata — creatures that work 
like machines — would not be worth creating. This would seem to ignore 
the planets and the stars, for we are an infinitesimally small part of the 
universe. Or does this statement imply that there are other peoples in that 
vast world of revolving planets? 


Existence, intelligence, and will are in themselves good — but, while this 
can be accepted on faith, there should be some reasonable proof presented. 
There is an implication that it would have been better never to have existed 
than to exist and run the risk of ineffable reward or unfathomable punish- 
ment; though the author does answer this with the statement that God 
thought it was worth the risk, somehow this does not satisfy as an ex- 
planation. 

FRANCIS JANN 
Christ the King Seminary, 
St. Bonaventure, N. Y. 


The Nature of Demonstrative Proof according to the Principles of Aristotle 
and St. Thomas Aquinas. By Owen Bennett, O.M.C., Ph.D. (Wash- 
ington, D. C.: The Catholic University of America Press, 1943. Pp. 97.) 


As long as there are human intellects athirst for learning, there will be 
a need for books which provide a better understanding of the way to attain 
knowledge. Father Owen very successfully accomplishes this purpose and 
fills this need in his treatise on demonstrative proof. 

After pointing out the necessity of commonly accepted first principles as 
the foundation of all knowledge, he explains the pre-existent knowledge 
necessary for a demonstrative syllogism. This foreknowledge concerns the 
existence and the nature of the subject and predicate, and it will differ ac- 
cording to the various types of demonstration. Adhering closely to Aristo- 
telian-Thomistic doctrine and language, Father Owen clearly distinguishes 
between the demonstration 2 priori and a posteriori, and between the demon- 
stration propter quid and quia. Every propter quid demonstration must be 
a priori, but not every 4 priori demonstration is propter quid. Noteworthy 
is the explanation of the difference between univocal and analogous proof 
from effect to cause. 

Throughout the analysis the author refers to the principle of contradic- 
tion as the principle of non-contradiction (cf., e. g., pp. 12, 15, 49, 86, etc.). 
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Hence it was probably an oversight when he wrote on p. 7: “What is gras 
immediately in judgment about this first notion of being is the most funda- 
mental of all the complex principles of thought, the principle of identity 
or non-contradiction.” According to St. Thomas (cf. In Met. IV, lect. 6, nn. 
597 et seq.), first in the order of simple apprehension is being, and conse- 
quently some authors here place as first the principle of identity. But in the 
order of judgment, as St. Thomas teaches, the principle of contradiction is 
first. Usually the Angelic Doctor has only one principle in mind when he 
speaks of the first principle, and that is the principle of contradiction. 

Father Owen shows the erroneous thinking of the logical positivists, as 
well as the fallacious tendency of scientists to substitute systematic explana- 
tion for demonstrative proof. In the form of constructive criticism he pro- 
‘vides eight rules for the scientists who have not learned the eight laws 
of logic. 

. this book Father Owen has made a worth-while contribution to the 
problem of knowledge and scientific demonstration. We trust he will con- 
tinue to publish other philosophical treatises not only to illuminate the way 
to knowledge but also to extend the horizon of human cognition. 


Basit HEIsER, O. F. M. Conv. 
Our Lady of Carey Seminary, 
Carey, Obio. 


Art and Poetry. By Jacques Maritain. (New York: Philosophical Library, 


1943. Pp. 104. $1.75.) 


In Art and Scholasticism Jacques Maritain set forth the fundamental 
principles of a Scholastic philosophy of art and the beautiful. In the nent 
of this new work, Art and Poetry, he writes: ‘In my book Art and Scholasti- 
cism 1 intended to consider the essentials of art rather than the nature of 
poetry. Later on, it was this mysterious nature that I became more and more 
eager to scrutizine.”” He turned his attention to the ‘mysterious nature” of 
poetry in a chapter entitled ‘The Frontiers of Poetry,” which was added to 
the second French edition of Art and Scholasticism and which appears in 
the English translation of that work. The present volume, Art and Poetry, 
contains a continuation of the enquiry begun in that chapter. 

Art and Poetry is made up of three chapters, quite different in form, yet 
unified by the central and common end of showing forth the nature of 
poetry as a “divination of the spiritual in the realm of the senses, to be 
expressed in the same realm” (p. 10). 

In the first chapter the enquiry proceeds through a consideration of the 
work of three modern painters, Marc Chagall, Georges Roualt, and Gino 
Severini. The second chapter carries on the scrutiny of the central theme by 
means of short comments and observations which, the author tells us in the 
preface, are “but the continuation in written form of some Parisian con- 
versations and controversies,” the interlocutors being present either as listen- 
ing or as occasionally responding through brief quotations from their own 
works or writings. These all too brief pages make one regret that Maritain 
has not chosen to express himself more frequently in this Pascalian genre. 
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The third chapter, entitled “The Freedom of Song,” contains a sustained 
analysis of the process in which the poetic or creative idea, in itself an in- 
visible dart of intuition, “an emotion transverberated by intelligence,” bears 
fruit outside the mind in an original work of art. The material work itself, 
Maritain tells us, is “the object not of knowledge but of creation, or rather, 
the object of creative knowledge which in its essence is forming and not 
formed, producing and not produced” (p. 82). Thus, poetic knowledge, 
which is creative, is essentially opposed to the copy-knowledge of academicism, 
and bears in itself some analogy to the uncreated creative knowledge of God, 
the first Poet. The author’s development of this analogy comprises the most 
profound passages in the whole volume, and the part that will be of most in- 
terest to the metaphysician and the theologian. 

Many of the allusions in Art and Poetry will be obscure for the reader 
who is not thoroughly familiar with the art and the artists mentioned. This 
difficulty, however, does not constitute a serious obstacle to the intelligent 
pursuit of the main theme, nor will it dim the appreciation of the artistic 
excellence that characterizes every page of this short work. In Maritain we 
have a philosopher who does not merely write about the poets: he is him- 
self a poet. 

OWEN BENNETT, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Anthony-on-Hudson, 
Rensselaer, N. Y. 


The Rights of Man and Natural Law. By Jacques Maritain. Translated by 


Doris C. Anson. (New York: Charles Scribner's Sons, 1943. Pp. 119. 
$1.50). 


This, one of the latest books of the well-known Catholic philosopher, is 
a short but brilliant essay on Political Philosophy. Its purpose, as the author 
points out (p. 1), is to clarify the reader's ideas upon a question of the 
relationship between the person and society, and the rights of the human 
person —a vital problem of political philosophy. 

At the outset of his essay, the author determines the value of the human 
person. In man “there lives a soul which is a spirit and which has a greater 
value than the whole physical universe” (p. 3). The human person exists by 
virtue of the existence of its soul, which is the root of personality (p. 3). 
In successive strides the author outlines the concept of society, its principles, 
its task, and its goal. The sub-chapter “Totalitarianism and Personalism” is 
of exceptional value. In it the philosopher outlines with great precision and 
clarity the relations between the human person, as part of a society, and 
society. 

In the succeeding paragraphs Maritain expounds the underlying prin- 
ciples of a society of free men. Upon the acknowledgment of these principles 
the progress of society depends. The concept of a society, outlined by the 
author, is characterized by four features: it is a personalist society, communal, 
pluralist, and theist (pp. 20-22); these four characteristics mark a vitally 
Christian society (pp. 23-29). 
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The true nature of a political society is further developed in the sub- 
chapter “The Common Task,” in which the author discusses the essential and 
primordial objective for which men assemble within a political community. 
The primary objective of a political community “is to procure the common 
good of the multitude, in such a manner that each concrete person, not only 
in a privileged class, but throughout the whole mass, may truly reach that 
measure of independence which is proper to civilized life and which is 
insured alike by the economic guarantees of work and property, political 
rights, civil virtues, and the cultivation of the mind” (p. 44). The conception 
of political society, the primordial objective of which has thus been deter- 
mined, is based upon the reality of human nature and the human person. 
It represents the only true political philosophy (p. 50). 

The second part of the book is devoted to the exposition of the rights 
of a human person as a part of a political society. The author discusses the 
concept of natural law and human rights, and, in particular, the rights of 
the human person (pp. 73-83), of the civic person (pp. 83-91), of the 
working person (pp. 92-111). 

Professor Jacques Maritain’s contribution to political philosophy is in- 
deed very timely. At the present time it is of capital importance that we 
have a clear concept of the philosophical principles which underlie society. 


GREGORY GRABKA, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Hyacinth’s Seminary, 


Granby, Mass. 


An Outline History of the Church by Centuries. By Joseph McSorley, C. S. P. 
(St. Louis, Mo.: B. Herder Co., 1943. Pp. xxx+1084. $7.50.) 


The present history of the Catholic Church — original in thought and 
structure in that it is not a translation from a foreign language and that it 
follows an arrangement by centuries rather than one of logical units or 
epochs, much like Gemelli’s I/ Francescanesimo —has been favorably re- 
viewed in various periodicals and Catholic weeklies. The purpose of this 
review is specific, i. e., a closer evaluation of matters purely Franciscan con- 
tained in this volume. 

In general it can be admitted that Father McSorley, in a one-volume work 
dedicated to the whole Catholic Church throughout twenty centuries, has 
given a generous amount of space to the history of the Franciscan order. 
The following remarks then are not directly critical but rather explanatory 
and supplementary, offered in the hope that they may be considered for 
future editions. A few facts pertaining to the early history of the order 
might have been less confusing if given in connection with St. Francis as 
founder of the Order of Friars Minor; the other events of his life, e. g., 
his virtues, stigmatization, canonization, etc., would then be put in the 
paragraph or section reserved for great saints of the Middle Ages. As it is, 
some points pertaining to the order are contained in one paragraph, some in 
another. A generous number of exponents of the Franciscan School are 
listed (p. 407), but it might have been well to note the fact that Alexander 
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of Hales in later life became a Franciscan, whereas Bishop Robert Grosseteste, 
mentioned under the same heading, did not. One might have wished to 
see other works of St. Bonaventure, besides his Life of St. Francis, listed by 
name, e. g., his Commentaries on the Sentences, his Breviloquium, his De Sex 
Alis (pp. 407-408) ; also to see credit given, at least in a footnote, to the 
excellent edition of his Opera Omnia by the Franciscan Fathers at Quaracchi, 
as well as to the new edition of the works of Alexander of Hales. The 
theoretical disputes concerning poverty during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, the quarrels of the friars with the university of Paris, and the 
controversies concerning the hearing of confessions of seculars, with bishops 
and priests, are concisely and fairly presented. The same is true of Duns 
Scotus’ invaluable contribution in the clarification of the theological disputes 
concerning the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception (pp. 416-7), the 
prominent part taken by Franciscans in the editing of correct versions of 
the Sacred Scriptures (pp. 405-6), and the desertion of the friars from 
Wiclif — despite their high appreciation of the spirit of poverty which he 
exalted — once the English heretic denied Transubstantiation. 

The statement (p. 507) that “in 1446 Eugene IV published the Bull of 
separation, which made the vicar general of the Observants a permanent 
official, independent of the minister general of the Order’ needs to be modi- 
fied. A formal “division” indeed took place under Eugene IV, the “separa- 
tion” was effected only a century later under Leo X (1517). Nor is it 
exactly true that under Eugene IV the “vicar general of the Observants was 
made independent of the minister general,” since the Pope, at the desire of 
St. John Capistran, still demanded the general’s approval for the vicar gen- 
eral. This was the very idea inherent in the term vicar. The color mentioned 
as being that of the “original Franciscan habit’ is not borne out by historical 
and artistic research. The “Montes Pietatis’” were fostered also by Capuchins. 
In the section treating of Franciscan missions the author has neglected en- 
tirely to say any word about the noble work done by the Conventuals in 
their missions of the Orient — Constantinople, Greece, Moldavia, and Rou- 
mania — down the centuries. The same applies to their missions in China, 
Japan, and Africa, Due regard, on the other hand, has been given to the 
excellent missionary activities of the Observant and Discalced Franciscans 
in Mexico, North and South America (pp. 719-720), and in the Portuguese 
colonies (719-720), also to the sacrificing labors of the Capuchins in 
Louisiana. 

The print is clear-cut and easily legible. The book is embellished with 
a date chart for each century, with a generous number of maps (32 in line, 
and 5 in colors), and with a good supply of footnotes. The index appears 
complete, the bibliography sufficiently adequate for the ordinary student, 
and the two appendices (a list of Popes and a list of councils) are very 
serviceable. This reviewer was pleased to note that the Franciscan Pope 
Alexander V, whom Leo XIII once called ‘“‘Decessor noster,’’ was not listed 
as an anti-pope, but, as should be, as the Pisan Pope. It was particularly 
gratifying to note that special regard was taken for the Church in America, 
so frequently neglected in English translations from foreign works; and 
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that facts are presented without controversy or resentment. McSorley’s History, 
whatever its minor defects may be, is a distinct contribution to the writing 
of Church history by an American. 

RAPHAEL M. Huser, O. F. M. Conv. 
St. Bonaventure’s Convent, 
Washington, D. C. 


The White Canons of St. Norbert. A History of the Premonstratensian Order 
in the British Isles and America. By Cornelius James Kirkfleet, O. Praem. 
(Paterson, N. J.: St. Anthony Guild Press, 1943. Pp. xix-+307. $2.50.) 


Father Kirkfleet states in the Foreword that the purpose of this publica- 
tion is “to assemble in one volume for some future historian the scattered 
historical sources and particular studies concerning the [Premonstratensian} 
Order in the British Isles and in America,” at a time when the order “is 
about to celebrate the first centenary of its coming to the United States 
(1843), and the eighth centenary of the establishment of its first abbey in 
England (1143),” and (he might have added) the fiftieth anniversary of 
the beginnings of the present establishment in Wisconsin (1893). The 
underlying reason, a truly valid one, seems to be the diffusion of some 
knowledge about the Norbertines, for “the Order of St. Norbert is little 
known among English-speaking people.” 

After the Foreword by the author, and a beautiful pen picture of an 
abandoned abbey by the Rev. Canon Galpin, under the title “Fact and 
Fantasy,” Father Kirkfleet proceeds to sketch the early history of the order 
in the first chapter. He presents, in three parts, the history of the order in 
England, Ireland, Scotland and Wales. This comprises the foundation, the 
rapid spread, the suppression in the Protestant revolt, and the resuscitation 
in England and Ireland. For this information he leans heavily on Abbot 
Charles Hugo, O. Praem., Cardinal Gasquet, O.S.B., and W. H. Grattan 
Flood. The fourth part details the work of the order in the Americas. Four 
appendices present documents concerning European abbeys. The fifth ap- 

ndix contains some correspondence concerning the proposed removal of 
the abbey at Berne to the United States in 1808. The sixth reproduces 
the correspondence concerning the missions on the Belgian peninsula of 
Wisconsin. The seventh has the letters and documents concerning the West 
De Pere foundation. A short bibliography and a well-ordered index com- 
plete the book. Twenty-three illustrations enhance its appearance. 


As a partial treasure-book of the order, the work serves its purpose. 
The documents preserved in the appendices, particularly those referring to 
the United States, are valuable; the descriptions of the British abbeys are 
interesting. But if these descriptions are to be preserved, it would seem 
that it should have been done in a separate volume, even though archival 
sources are not used directly. As matters stand, the three European parts 
compose three-fourths of the book. The addition of the fourth, the American 
part, is defended by the tenuous reason that the opening years are now 
centenary anniversaries — even though seven hundred years apart. There ap- 
pears to be but a slight connection. It would seem that the fourth part on the 
Americas should afford sufficient material for a book of its own — it is sufh- 
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ciently important. The possible relationship of the Norbertines with the 
Norse expeditions, their activities in colonial Latin America, the labors of 
individual members of the order in our Republic, the Wisconsin attempt, 
and the later successful Wisconsin foundation, should afford ample material 
for a most enlightening dissertation. Of course, an attempt would have to 
be made to reach the sources instead of relying on the writings of others. 

Concerning the parts with which the present reviewer is more intimately 
acquainted, he would offer some strictures. It does not seem quite correct 
to state that the documents in the Baltimore archives concerning the Berne 
proposal of 1808 were “discovered” by a Norbertine in 1939 (p. 205), for 
mention of them will be found in Msgr. Guilday’s The Life and Times of 
John Carroll (p. 506, note). The author also seems too complacently to 
accept as final and complete the observations of Dr. Johnson on the Inama 
letters published in the Wisconsin Magazine of History (1927-1928), for 
later notes on this subject by the same authority in the Salesianum during 
the thirties would have convinced him that it is not entirely necessary to put 
off explanations until the “fat octave-size manuscript volumes” of Father 
Gaertner may be found (p. 218). The donations of the Austrian Leopoldi- 
nen-Stiftung and the Bavarian Ludwig-Missionsverein should not have been 
confused (p. 217). The official reports of these societies (cf. Ten Decades 
of Alms, p. 234) credit Vienna with $400, Munich with $4,880. Other 
donations may have been given by the respective countries, but they were 
not gifts of the societies. It is unfortunate that the author did not have 
access to more archival matter concerning his order. 

Credit must indeed be given to Father Kirkfleet for his intense interest 
in the history of his order and for the presentation of some important high- 
lights. It would seem, however, that his order would become better known 
in this country if he had presented its current American affairs in connection 
with their origin in valiant Holland, which has done much pioneer work 
for the Church in our country and in the missions of the world. We are 
waiting for such authoritative histories of religious orders in the United 
States, as an aid to obtaining a more complete history of the Church in our 
country. 

THEODORE ROEMER, O. F. M. Cap. 
St. Lawrence College, 
Mount Calvary, Wis. 


Western Civilization, the Decline of Rome to 1660. By Francis J. Tschan, 
Harold J. Grimm, and J. Duane Squires. (Chicago, IIl.: J. B. Lippincott, 
1942. Pp. xciii+-783. $3.25.) 


This college history text, which in most respects should be a joy to 
teacher and class, contains some fifteen or twenty references to St. Francis 
and things Franciscan. St. Francis himself is treated with sympathy and in- 
sight. The authors show how the troubadours influenced his mentality and 
his conception of ‘‘Lady Poverty,” and how Francis, in turn, was an inspira- 
tion for the art of Giotto and for the vernacular poetry of Dante. The jour- 
ney of St. Francis to the Orient and its motive are described, as well as the 
later missionary adventures of the friars in Africa, the Far East, and Latin 
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America. Indeed, friar missionary effort, resulting from “the conviction of 
the founders of the friar orders that the crusades could be successful only 
through apostolic persuasion in the spirit of Christ” is represented’as a 
major cause of the epoch-making discoveries of Columbus. The Third Order 
and the Montes Pietatis are mentioned as works of the friars which sup- 
plemented their popular religious and social preaching — “highly seasoned 
by the imponderables which grip human nature and which the Franciscans 
knew so well.” The external achievements of the friars are given gener- 
ous treatment. 


The internal constitutional history of the order does not fare so well. It 
is hard to see what is meant by the statement that “...in 1223 (and again 
in 1230), the Rule was elaborated, much to the distress of the founder.” 
In 1223 St. Francis finished the final draft of the Rule amid much distress 
of spirit, but this Rule, approved by Honorius III, expresses the full seraphic 
vocation. Its observance, “purely and without gloss,” is urged by Francis in 
his Testament. In 1230 Pope Gregory IX issued the bull, Quo Elongati. 
This was the first papal interpretation of the Rule and, if it disappointed 
the more zealous by declaring that the Testament was merely of counsel, it 
did not change the Rule itself. 


Though the story of the Capuchins is told briefly and accurately, we are 
informed that “the Spiritual Franciscans, or observants [were} that faction 
of the followers of Saint Francis of Assisi which had split from the mod- 
erates or conventuals. ... Their support of Louis the Bavarian in his struggles 
with the papacy, and their constant assaults upon Thomistic theology led 
John XXII to pronounce them heretics...” (p. 485). This statement con- 
fuses the events of two centuries, mistakenly identifying the left-wing Spir- 
ituals of the fourteenth century with the Observants of the fifteenth. 

It is unfortunate that this textbook cannot be given an unqualified recom- 
mendation for use in colleges. The content is presented in an attractive 
manner so that it provides a motive for reading and study. The arrangement 
is psychological. The physical make-up is ideal. The first half of the book, 
“The Early Middle Ages” and “Feudal Times,” is splendidly done. Even 
though feudal institutions were so different from those of the present day, 
the times are described with an appreciative realization that this is the story 
of our own ancestral culture. The second half, “Europe in the late Middle 
Ages” and “The Early Modern Era,” in some points is not sufficiently sen- 
sitive to recent research and contains a number of outmoded clichés: for in- 
stance, Boniface VIII lacked morality; Alexander VI mixed poison so in- 
discriminately for his enemies that he himself fell victim to a dose he had 
intended for another; Gregory XIII prescribed an annual Te Deum to cele- 
brate the Massacre of St. Bartholomew; despite a footnote setting forth the 
correct doctrine on indulgences, John Tetzel continues to “‘sell’” them in 
the text. 


The book suffers some of the same disunity of outlook which besets 
western civilization itself. For instance, on page 483 it is said that St. Thomas 
Aquinas provided “the theoretical basis for papal absolutism and... the 
dogma [developed later] of the supreme power of the Pope over spiritual 
and secular life,” whereas on page 364 it is clearly stated that, according to 
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St. Thomas, the Church “has potestas directa only in spiritual matters, its 
power over temporal concerns being limited to cases that involve the spir- 
itual or supernatural.” Perhaps the careful teacher will be able to remedy ~ 
these defects and give his students an integrated view. Certainly the dis- 
criminating graduate who desires to brush up on his knowledge of the 
period will read this work with pleasure. Western Civilization is also avail- 
able in the following editions: Western Civilization, the Decline of Rome to 
to the Present; Western Civilization since 1660; Western Civilization since 
1500; and a new edition, Western Civilization, the First and Second World 
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